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NEW MEMBERS 


William R. Knaak 
1324 Lewis Avenue 
St. Joseph, Michiagn 49805 


Stephen Gubi 
636 West Franklin 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The Tom Mix Circus used a number of 


fine specially designed lithographs. A 
few of these featuring Tom Mix were 
originated on the Sam B. Dill Circus and 
Tom Mix Roundup in 1934. 

Most of the special paper was ordered 
by the show for the 1935 season from 
the Donaldson Lithograph Co. Other stock 
designs from Donaldson were also used 
by the show during the 1935 and 1936 
seasons. In 1937 and 1938 a few special 
fancy designs were made up by the Cen- 
tral Show Print of Mason City, lowa. 
Other paper from Erie Litho was also 
used. 

The special one sheet we have selected 
for our cover was designed and litho- 
graphed by the Donaldson Company of 
Newport, Kentucky, for the 1935 season. 
It is from the Pfening Collection. 
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R-B Program Tells 
Of CHS 


A page in the 1971 Ringling Barnum 
Circus printed program is devoted to the 
CHS, CFA and CMB. The logo from each 
yf the organization’s magazines is re- 
produced. 

The activities of each group, is out- 
lined and an address is given so that in- 
terested people may write for information 
about becoming members. 

in the week that this is being written 
we have received letters from eight peo- 
ple wishing to join the CHS. We wish to 
thank Jack Ryan the program’s editor for 
this exposure, 


CIRCUS MUSIC FANS 
GROUP BEING FORMED 


The WINDJAMMERS, UNLIMITED, is 
the name given to a new organization be- 
ing formed by CHS Past President Arthur 
Stensvad. 

The new group will be devoted exclu- 
sively to preserving the recorded pro- 
grams of circus music in one or more of 
the existing circus museums, where fans 
will be able to listen to the music of 
circus bands as well as enjoy the other 
displays and research material offered. 

The Windjammers will be an organiza- 
tion of Circus Musicians, Circus Music 
Fans, or any person, seriously interested 
in preserving Circus Music. 

Many CHS members have expressed a 
special interest in circus music, by col- 
lecting records as well as making tapes 
themselves during performances. If you 
are interested in becoming a member of 
the new group you may write to: Arthur 
Stensvad, 811 East Third, North Platte, 
Nebraska 69101 or to C.-H. Bennett, Jr., 
4116 N. Oketg Ave., Norridge, Illinois 
60634. 
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MILWAUKEE SELECTED — 


CHS President Chang Reynolds has 
announced that the final plans have been 
set for the 1971 annual convention of the 
Circus Historical Society. 

The dates are July 2 to 6, 1971, loca- 
tion will be Milwaukee, Wisconsin, circus 
capital of the world on July 4. The head- 
quarters will be the Wisconsin Hotel, 
within walking distance of the lake front 
Showgrounds. The Wisconsin Hotel is 
located on Third Street, just off Wiscon- 
sin Avenue. The room rates at the Wis- 
consin are within the reach of everyone, 
singles start at $9.00 per day and dou- 
bles start at $12.50, according to Steve 
Seipp, pre-convention chairman. We sug- 
gest that you send your reservations to 
the Wisconsin early. 

The circus train will be loaded in 
Baraboo on June 29 and move to Milwau- 
kee on June 30, with the unloading the 
afternoon of the 30th. Starting on July 1 
circus acts will be presented all day and 
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CONVENTION PLANS COMPLETED 


evening, featuring Gene Holter’s and Tony 
Diano’s elephants, Pat Anthony’s wild 
animals, the Flying Alexanders, Bruno’s 
Breakaway Sway Pole and Jimmy Kaaro’s 
Trick Roping. 

The giant Schlitz Circus Parade will be 
held on Sunday afternoon July 4. The 
train will be loaded late in the afternoon 
of July 5 and will leave for the return trip 
to Baraboo the morning of July 6. 

Although the original announcement 
stated that the convention would be held 
in Baraboo a week prior to the 4th, it was 
decided that the span of time would be 
too long for many members to take in the 
convention and the parade. The Milwau- 
kee location will allow many more mem- 
bers to attend, if even only for the week- 
end of the parade. 

Your officers are looking forward to 
greeting the largest number ever to at- 
tend a convention in CHS history. See 
you in Milwaukee. 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S CIRCUS WORLD MUSEUM 


FOR SALE 
CIRCUS PHOTO COLLECTION 


Over 3,000 circus photographs collected over the years. 
All taken prior to 1955. Hundreds of 5x7’s and 8x10’s. 
For a quick Sale will take only $500.00. 


Harry M. Simpson 
183 South Main St. 
Camden, Ohio 45311 


DUES NOTICES IN MAIL 


By now you have received your dues 
and subscription notices covering the 
year ending May 1, 1972. 

You are asked to return this notice 
with your check or money order as soon 
as possible. 

lf we have not received your payment 
by June 1971 your name will be re- 
moved from the mailing list and you will 
not receive the June-July issue . 


KARL KING 
THE MARCH KING DIES 


Karl L. King, composer of Barnum & 
Bailey Favorite March, died in Fort 
Dodge, lowa, on March 31, 1971 at the 
age of 80. 

Mr. King was born in Ohio and grew 
up in the Cleveland-Canton area. His first 
publication was at the age of seventeen. 
He played baritone horn on the Robinson 
Circus and was bandmaster of the Sells- 
Floto-Buffalo Bill Show in 1915 and 
1916, then moved to the Barnum & Bailey 
show as bandleader in 1917 and 1918. 

He went to Fort Dodge, lowa, in 1920, 
taking a position as conductor of the Fort 
Dodge Municipal Band, after answering a 
newspaper advertisement. King was hon- 
ored by Fort Dodge many times, there is 
even a Karl King bridge in that city that 
was dedicated in 1969. 

Lovers of circus music will long remem- 
ber King as the composer of such tunes 
as Sunny Spain, Wyoming Days, Nedder- 
meyer Triumphal, Alpine Sunset, The 
Golden Dragon, The Walking Frog, The 
Melody Shop and Arabian Nights. 


BACK ISSUES OF 
BANDWAGON MAGAZINE 


1961 
1962 
1963 


Sept.-Oct.-Nov. (one issue) 
November-December 
January February 
March April 
September October 
November December 
November December 
All Issues 

All Issues 

All Issues 

All Issues 

All Issues 


1964 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


It is suggested that you order 
the earlier issues soon as they are 
going fast. The back issues are 
now priced at $1.30 each, in ac- 
cordance with the new subscrip- 
tion rate. Postage is paid by book 
rate. 


BANDWAGON BACKISSUES 
2515 Dorset Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 





WILD WEST 


AND FRONTIER EXHIBITION 


COMBINED WITH 


COOPERS WHITBYS 
VIL: 4°) 7.) 


TOMPKINS WILD WEST SHOW 1913-17 
SEASONS OF 1913-17 


By Joseph T. Bradbury 


Foreword: In 
old youngster got his first taste of out- 
door showbusiness, being a “First of 
May” on the Tomkins Real Wild West 
Show combined with Cooper & Wh itby’s 
which was making it’s 
initial season. He stayed with the show 
didn’t get back 
outdoor until 1931. We 
are referring to CHS Denniston 
“Denny” Berkery Oo} Llanerch, Pa. 
Denny was so impressed with the show 
with Charles H. 
Tompkins, the manager and part owner, 
wild 
show that he 
planted the idea that the story of the 
Tompkins Wild West Show of 1913-17 
should be told in the pages of The Band- 
wagon. Digging into his files he came 


1913 a seventeen year 


( ’1rcus also 


only a year and into 


sh Oo whus ness 


and in particular 


and one oT the most famous west 


performers oj] all time, 


up with a wealth of information on the 
and 
while 
very 


show, including his own notes 
penciled route he had put down 
with it, excellent 
rare photographs and examples of the 
Show's material. He 


Ss ig i ed 


also sSove and 


even 
with 


advertising 
contract he 


produced the 
Tompk ns. 
Most oT the 


information used Lil thas 


article came from Denny himself who 
] with the 


summarizes his ex pe rience 
show thusly. 

“T saw the show put together at La- 
haska, Pa. and with it 
from the opening stand at Newton, Pa. 
1913 until it closed for the 
Mad.. Uct. 33, 1918. 
years old that year but this 
that “running 
away with the circus’. My family knew 


Mr. Wheeler Col. 


was and for it 


on April 26, 
season at Vienna, 
l was 1? 
was 


none of crud about 


and Tompkins and 
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I was all of the time. In 
‘biggety” Mrs. 
to sh ip me 


where 
fact, anytime I got 
Tompkins would threaten 
home and that kept me in line.” 
friend of 


standing, 


MTLEW 


Denny, a ours for many 


/ears Con vinced the author 


that indeed he did have a great 


needed telling and so it is with 


story 
which 
friend and 

that we dedicate 
and 


affection for our old 
CHS member 
this article to him preserve 
for posterity the story of Charles H. 
Tompkins and the Tompkins Wild West 


Show. 


ronda 
; }] 
FELLOW 


th us 


Tompkins 
Rock, Texas in 


Charles H. was born in 
Round 1873 and began 
working as a ranch hand at 12 years of 
age. In 1886-87 he drove trail 
from Abiline, Texas to Dodge 


herds 
City, 


Photo No. 1] Tompkins big show band- 

wagon drawn by 6 horse hitch in parade, 

Season of 1913. This wagon came from 

the Al F. Wheeler overland show. Lady 
, <= 


> 


Kansas and in the years 1888-89 worked 
on the “outside man”, 
Later Tompkins worked for the X.I.T. 
Ranch near Dalhart, Texas. This ranch 
was said to be the largest in the world 
inder fence with it’s three million acres 


counties 


range as an 


several! in the Texas 


During 


covering 


1892-93 Tompkins 
really 


panhandle. 
participated in 
- ” eattle drives 

Ranch drove 
from Dalhart to 

Tompkins roping 
Chicago in this 
ginning of in the 
ment field. The wild west 
entering it’s heyday and 
come one of the popular of all 
outdoor amusements in the years from 
the mid until the end of World 
War I. Tompkins was a top notch rodeo 
and wild west performer and his talents 
covered the entire being’ 
equally versatile as a rider and roper. 

In the late 90’s he became associated 
with organized shows as a wild west 
performer and was with the Fore- 
paugh-Sells Circus for several years. 
In a Tompkins made at the 
time of his election as a life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
1951 he mentioned that he had been 
with Forepaugh-Sells in 1908. 

In 1904 he headed a Congress of 
Champion Ropers and Riders at the St. 
Louis world’s fair and that same year 
he married Miss Mabel Hackney, who 
was featured equestrienne with the 
s3uffalo Bill Show for a number of 
years. According to many, including 
Tompkins himself, Mabel was _ the 
greatest rider of them all, better even 
than Lucille Mulhall. She took prem- 
iums from Maine to Florida in eques- 
trian exhibitions and before her career 
was over had been accepted throughout 
two continents as one of the great 
horsewomen of the world. She rode 
chariots, and excelled as a 
jumper. During her years with Buffalo 
Bill her favorite was named, 
“Skyrocket” and in began 


one of the last 
history 
25.000 head 

Montana. 

contest in 
was the be- 
entertain- 
show 


steers 
won a 
1895 and 
his career 
was 
was to be- 


most 


90's 


package, 


speech 


horses, 


horse 
1898 she 
flag bearer behind wagon is Helen Sav- 
age. With her husband, Bob, they put on 
a trick and fancy shooting act in the per- 
formance. Denny Berkery Collection. 





making table jumps of twenty-two and 
a half feet. Over the years she won 
more than fifty prize ribbons. Tomp- 
kins said she could tell more about the 
nature and power of a horse than any- 
one he had ever known. Mabel Hackney 
Tompkins from the day she and Charles 
were married became his lifelong part- 
ner in all of his excursions into show 
business. 


In 1905 Charles and Mabel became 
associated with McCaddon’s Great In- 
ternational Circus as featured perform- 
ers during that show’s ill fated tour of 
Europe. Charles was billed as “The King 
of the Cowboys” and his wife “The 
World’s Greatest Equestrienne”’. The 
short lived six month tour of France of 
the McCaddon show ended up a night- 
mare for many and stranded scores of 
performers and workingmen. Joseph T. 
McCaddon, a brother in law of James 
A. Bailey, purchased the 1904 Sig 
Sautelle Railroad Circus and shipped it 
to France to tour the 1905 season under 
the McCaddon title. Heavy competition 
from the Buffalo Bill show which was 
also in Europe at the time plus stringent 
and often harrassing local regulations 
coupled with poor business put the show 
into involuntary bankruptcy in = six 
months. 

Returning to the U. S. Tompkins and 
his wife played fairs and celebrations 
with their own Western Troupe from 
1906 thru 1912. In the winter months 
they were with a famous stage western 
melodrama of the time, “The Round- 
Up”. 

During the winter of 1912-13 Tomp- 
kins decided the time was right to or- 
ganize his own wild west show which 
would make daily stands framed along 
lines of about ten other such shows, 
large and small, playing typical circus 
type routes. He formed a partnership 
’ with Dr. Henry Wilson Turner, a veter- 
inarian with considerable circus experi- 
ence, cf New Hope, Pa. and Al F. 
Wheeler, a current circus owner of Ox- 
ford, Pa. to frame such a show and put 
it on the road for the 1913 season. 

Wheeler had operated a medium sized 
overland circus titled Al F. Wheeler’s 
New Model Shows from 1904 thru 1910 
seasons and for the 1911 and 1912 sea- 
sons had been part owner with Andrew 
Downie in a railroad circus titled 
Downie & Wheeler and he would again 
be associated with the show for the 
coming 1913 season. Stored at Wheeler’s 
quarters in Oxford, Pa. was consider- 
able equipment of his overland show. 

Dr. Turner, shortly after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1893, set up practice in La- 
haska, Pa. and soon began looking after 
the baggage stock of several shows 
which wintered their horses in Bucks 
County farms near Carversville. These 
shows included at times Adam Fore- 
paugh, Buffalo Bill, and Frank A. Rob- 


Photo No. 2 — Ticket Wagon of Tompkins 
Wild West Show in parade, season of 
1913. Note carved eagle and Tompkins 
title on side showing. Cooper & Whitby 
title was on opposite side. This wagon 
came from the Al F. Wheeler overland 
show. Man seated beside driver is Milton 
Zedna, sideshow manager. Denny Berkery 
Collection. 


bins. In 1903 Dr. Turner joined Barnum 
& Bailey as a regular. In 1905 he went 
with the McCaddon show to France and 
it was during this time he first became 
acquainted with Tompkins, 

No details of the partnership arrange- 
ment have been uncovered but Dr. 
Turner in a newspaper interview in The 
Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin in 1951 
said that when the Tompkins show was 
first organized that he (Turner) owned 
the horses (baggage stock), Wheeler 


Photo No. 3 — Clown “January” cart 
drawn by mule in Tompkins Wild West 
Show parade, season of 1913. Denny 
Berkery Collection. 


owned the wagons and equipment, and 
Tompkins the wild west stock. Dr. 
Turner did not travel with the show at 
all nor did Wheeler regularly but 
Wheeler did make periodic visits when 
he could get away from his larger show. 
Tompkins was named manager and ran 
the show in his own fashion. 

Dr. Turner’s farm near New Hope, 
Pa. served as the quarters where the 
show was framed and consequently win- 
tered for the. next couple of years. 

It was decided that the new show 
would be a medium sized overland 
(mud) show which would tour the gen- 
eral area of eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York in the spring and 
summer and dip down into Maryland 
and Virginia in the fall. New England 
and other areas could be very easily 
added if desired. 

It was also planned to use a few 
standard circus type acts to blend in 
with the wild west numbers. Official 
title of the new show was “Tompkins 
Real Wild West and Frontier Exhibi- 
tion combined with Cooper & Whitby’s 
European Circus.” Just how the Cooper 
& Whitby portion was chosen is not 
known. The name Cooper was well 
known in American circus annals, James 
E. Cooper having been a showman of 
considerable statue in the 70’s, 80’s and 
early 90’s. In years 1892-94 Ben E. Wal- 
lace used the title of Cook & Whitby on 
the equipment of his Great Wallace 
Shows, but so far I have been unable to 
discover any Cooper & Whitby before 
it’s use by Tompkins in 1913. Possibly 
there was a small show by that name, 
or possibly some paper house reworked 
old Cook & Whitby paper, or maybe 
Tompkins and his partners just thought 
up the title as a good sounding one to 
denote the circus part of the show. 

The circus world got it’s first official 
report of the new show when the follow- 
ing appeared in the March 29, 1913 Bill- 
board. 
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EUROPEAN CIRCUS 


CHAS.H.TOMPKINS,MGR 


‘TOMPKINS - COOPER - WHITBY 
SHOWS. At the winter quarters of the 
Tompkins-Cooper- Whitby Shows at 
New Hope, Pa. the wagons, seats, and 
equipment of the shows are rapidly 
being got in order under the careful eye 
of James Pidcock, general supt. 

“There are forty head of draft horses, 
with eight head of light draft for the 
advance wagons, thirty-eight head of 
arena nine head of outlaw 
twelve head of ponies for the 
pony acts, and three comedy mules. 

‘The wagons will be painted 
and trimmed with gold and lettered in 
green and red. 

“The show will open 
April 26, and will play practically the 
same territory that Mr. Tompkins has 
played in the past four years at fairs. 

“Some of the very best acts in wild 
west and circus have been engaged for 
the arena. The acts will be well bal- 
anced, half circus and half wild west. 
Among some of these acts will be The 
Duncans, the Shooting Savages, Miss 
Mabel Hackney and her dancing horse, 
vardius, Ed P. Barlow and his trained 
ponies, Happy and his trained donkey, 
Pete, and many others. Twenty dis- 
»plays in all will be presented. 
Williams’ cowboy band will be 
the features. 

“Charles H. Tompkins will be man- 
ager of the show, assisted by George 
J. Bass, who served in the same capacity 

for four years for Al F. Wheeler, who 
is associated with Mr. Tompkins. 
George M. Forepaugh will be general 
agent; with J. E. Pettit, as special op- 
position agent. 

“Neither time nor 
spared to make the 
as possible.” 

Although details in the Billboard were 
often exaggerated the numbers of 
stock etc. given appear to be 
about correct for a show of this size. 
Possibly the number of arena 
was a little high. 

The April 19, 1913 Billboard carried 
the following advertisement. 

“Wanted for Tompkins 
Combined with Cooper 
Shows” 


“Hurdle 


horses, 


horses, 


near New Hope, 


money has been 


show as complete 


above 


horses 


Wild West 
and Whitby 
outside attrac- 


mule rider, 
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white 


Spencer 
one of 


The original letterhead used by the show 
was printed in gold, light green and blue. 
Pfening Collection. 

tions. sideshow manager who can fur- 
nish several acts. Circus act, especially 
ground and comedy acts, talking and 
energy clowns, man to handle untame- 
able lion. Workingmen in all depart- 
ments. Can place first class boss can- 
vasman. All wild west and musicians re- 
port New Hope, Pa. April 21. All circus 
and sideshow people, April 23. 
Tompkins, New Hope, Pa.” 

The wagons used by the show are all 
presumed to have come from Al F. 
Wheeler and had been used in the past 
by his overland Seat planks, 
jacks, stringers, poles, canvas etc. were 
hauled in plain flat bed drays with n«¢ 
fancy painting nor title on them 
photo 10), but other baggage wagons 
were painted and decorated very nicely 
photo 11). The Tompkins part of 
the title was painted on one side with 
Cooper & Whitby on the opposite. 

The ticket wagon was one which had 
the titles on opposite sides. It was 
painted basically bright red with letter 
ing in gold leaf and had raised carving 
of an eagle on each side. Although the 
photo of it in parade / 


show. 


(see 


(see 


(photo no. 2) 
Photo No. 4—Part of Tompkins Wild West 
Show personnel lined up on lot, Season 
of 1913. Left to right, first man (uni- 
dentified); Indian rider; George Brown; 
Russel Tice; George Herbert; Chief of 
Cowboys “Slim” Grinder; cowgirl (uni- 


Chas H. 


to think it was formerly 
had been the 


might lead one 
a cage it never was. It 
“office” wagon on the Wheeler 
land show and was nicely fitted up in- 
side for such a purpose. It was not very 
high inside and a six foot man could not 
stand erect. However, it was mostly oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Tompkins who handled 
all correspondence and records of the 
show, and the treasurer, George 
who played trombone in the 
ticket seller. He sat 
selling tickets from a window 
opened in the rear of the wagon. 
in the center of the 
which shows in the 
there was a little 


over- 


Gass, 
band and 
while 
which 
A door 
side opposite one 
photo opened and 
rail along the side of 
the floor onto which a short ladder or 
flight of steps hooked. Nearly all bysi- 
with employees or townspeople 
could be thus transacted without them 
‘oming inside the wagon at all. 

The big bandwagon (photo no. 
1) had likewise been on the 
Wheeler mud show. It was very plain 
with no carvings but painted in 
decorative scrolls but had no title on it. 
\ short wagon which had been the clown 
bandwagon on the Wheeler show 
used by Tompkins as the “chandelier” 
or hight department wagon. The exact 
number of wagons used by the show in 
it’s initial known but it 
was around 25 


was down 


ness 


show 


used 


Was 


Was 


season is not 
Tompkins had the typical wild west 
show open arena for the performance. 
Plank seating was on three sides of the 
arena. A canvas cover was used over the 
and a sidewall in the rear. The 
sidewall extended on past the end of the 
seats and then closed in the rear of the 
arena. Fronting the arena was a neat 
marquee. The show could probably seat 
around a thousand with space available 
for additional seating or “straw” if 
necessary. 

A conventional two pole sideshow top 
was used, about a 40 ft. round with one 
20. Two large canvas banners fronted 


seats 


dentified); cowgirl rider (unidentified); 
cowboy rider (unidentified); Mexican 
rider, Augustine Ontiveros; arena director 
and cowboy rider, Frank Scott; Archie 
and wife, Cossack riders. Denny Berkery 
Collection. 





the top. A 


cookhouse 


rather small, about 30 x 20 
top was carried but the dres- 
sing room top from photos appeared to 
be fairly large, a 5 pole tent, about a 
10 with four 20’s. A number of minor 
tents on the midway and backyard com 
pleted the canvas layout 

The show had no electricity. Thi 
acetylene 
Some of these devices can be spotted be 
hind the horses on the picket line i 
photo no. 8. Berkery describes the light 
ing of the Tompkins show 


arena was lignted Dy liares 


as follows: 
“The devices were iron or steel tanks, 
in the bottom of which a container was 
placed holding lumps of carbide. The 
tanks were nearly filled with water and 
when the reached the carbide a 
gas was formed which was caught in a 
length of pipe reaching up about six 
feet above the top of the tanks. At the 
top of the pipe a burner called a “lime” 
was affixed. When light was desired a 
blow torch was applied to the lime and 
the gas which was in the pipe ignited, 
this heated the lime and the gas which 
was in the pipe ignited, this heated the 
lime and it glowed with an intense white 
light which was guided thru a funnel 
shaped cone and formed a huge “spot- 
light’. This, incidently, is where the 
expression “in the lmelight” 
from as this was the first form of the- 
atrical spotlight. It safe enough 
when used more or less in the open as 
in a wild west arena, about the worst 
that could happen was to have one of 
the tanks knocked over. In this event 
the gas would be cut from the lime and 
the water in the tank quenched the 
flame. A number of tanks’ spotted 
around the arena lighted it up with 
great brilliance and it was perfectly 
adequate. In the sideshow and around 
the front door and midway gasoline 
banjo or pan flares were used, also kero- 
sene lanterns were used extensively. For 
some reason the man who handled these 
lights was always called the 


water 


comes 


was 


“shandy” 


Photo No, 5 Part of Wild West Per- 
sonnel of Tompkins Wild West Show, Sea- 
son of 1913 (or 1914). Man kneeling in 
front is Charles H. Tompkins. White Eng- 
lish bull terrier is Mrs. Tompkins’ dog, 
“Circus.” Denny Berkery Collection. 


This letterhead with the Cooper & Whitby 
title omitted was used in 1916. It is 


printed tn black, red and yellow. Pfening 
Collection. 


because 


latter 
were 


man or “Frenchy”, the 
the lights originally 
France.” 


used in 


Milton Zedna was the sideshow man- 
ager in 1913. His name actually was 
Milton Vandez and he was from Costi- 
gan, Maine. He did punch 
and magic and with his wife did a sim- 
ple type of “second sight” act. Zedna 
made all openings and was inside lec- 
turer. Feature of the sideshow was 
Capt. McKibben and his untamable lion 
act. The act was similiar as to what 
has persisted even to this day. The lion 
was In a wagon with vestibule. 
“The fearless trainer, Captain McKib- 
will fight his way into that cage 
containing that black-maned untame- 
able Nubian lion and close the door be- 
hind him”, so proclaimed Zedna in his 
openings. The lion was broken to charge 
the door to the vestibule when McKib- 
ben had gone out again. In addition to 
the Zednas and the fighting lion, a Mrs. 
Hamilton worked big snakes and Denny 
Berkery worked a “talking” (pickout) 
pony and a trained monkey. Denny 
there was no blowoff, grift, and 
no heat connected at all with either the 
sideshow or regular show operation. 

The only menagerie type animals on 
the show were the lion, monkey, and 
snakes in the sideshow. So far as is 
known Tompkins never had an elephant 
on the show although it was customary 


Penobscot, 


cave 


ben 


says 


REAL 


TSS WEST 


< AND FRONTIER EXHIBITION 


for many wild west shows of 
period to carry elephants, 


other lead type stock. 


that 
camels, and 

A street parade was given each morn 
ing on show dates. It was headed by a 
hitch drawing the big show 
Also in the line of march 
was the colorful ticket wagon pulled by 
a two horse hitch, the lion cage, a clown 
“January” cart drawn by a mule, the 
chandelier wagon with a family of In- 
dians riding, and the entire company of 
performers mounted on their horses, 
some carrying flags of various descrip- 
tions including Old Glory. Sometimes 
when the parade couldn’t be put on due 
to late arrival or other reasons the band 
would march into the center of town and 
put on a concert. 

As a “grand free outside exhibition” 
on the miaway immediately after the 
parade returned to the lot to lure the 
crowd to the lot the show had the ever 
popular “high diving” dog attraction. A 
little fox terrier would climb to the top 
of a very tall ladder and then jump into 
a blanket held by Berkery and several 
others. 

Carl Mitchell’s Cowboy Band was a 
good one and consisted of Carl Mitchell 
(cornet and leader); Carol Mitchell, 
cornet: Claude Hamilton, trombone: 
George Bass, trombone; Adam Gillespie, 
tuba; Cecil Mitchell, tuba; “Pop” Fer- 
guson, baritone; and Brown, 
drums. 


six horse 
bandwagon. 


George 


staffers on the 1913 show in- 
cluded Hugh McGowan, boss hostler and 
wagon master, and Dell ( Dixie) 
boss canvasman. 

The 1913 performance, 
heavy ballyhoo of the angle, 
was 90 percent wild west. There were a 
few ground type circus 


Key 
Adams, 


despite the 
“circus” 


trained 
dogs, and a four pony drill, but no aerial! 


acts, 


acts of any description. The wild west 
portion was excellent with Tompkins 
and his wife playing major parts in it. 

Denny Berkery gives the following 
interesting account of how he 
with Tompkins and 
quently trouping the 1913 season with 
him. 

“The first I ever heard of Tompkins 
Wild West was in Atlantic City, N.J. in 
the summer of 1912. In those years, dur 


became 


associated conse 
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school, | 
the 


from 
who were in 


ing summer vacation 
worked for relatives 
dairy business there. 

“Sometime in mid-summer of 1912 ads 
appeared in the papers and on billboards 
announcing the coming engagement of 
Tompkins Wild West at the Inlet Ball 
Park. Performances were given every 
evening and on those afternoons when 
there was no ball game. 

“T had no interest in baseball but I 
was “crazy” about animals in general 
and horses in particular. After the show 
arrived I took to spending a lot of my 
time around the ball park. Just 

around and running an errand 
now and then I got to know Mr. and 
Mrs. Tompkins and many of the troupe. 
I learned of the plan to put out a road 
show doing one day stands the following 
season and of course I asked Mr. Tomp- 
kins if I could be with it. He told me to 
keep in touch with him through the 
winter and if I still wanted to go and 
could get my parents permission | 
could. 

“Back in Philadelphia after 
began in the fall I would visit the large 
horse markets near my home. Several 
times during the fall and winter I met 
Tompkins at the Bulls Head Bazaar, 
one of the large horse markets. This 
was also when I first saw Dr. Turner 
and Al F. Wheeler, one or both of whom 
were usually with Tompkins since they 
were looking for likely animals to buy. 
At these encounters with Tompkins and 
his partners, once my father was with 
me, and my status of traveling with the 
show was confirmed. In March 1913 
Tompkins sent me a “contract” and I 
was notified to report on April 20th. 

“T got a train out of Reading Ter- 
minal at 9 A.M. and reached New Hope 
at noon. Tompkins was at the station, 
not just to meet me some other peo- 
ple came up on the same train and 
he sent us all out to the quarters in a 
two horse “buckboard”’ vehicle. 

“The show’s winter quarters 
mainly a big flat meadow on Dr. Turn- 
er’s farm. Some tents were erected. The 
and tops were up 
and the arena was laid out but the side- 
wall was on the ground so a crew could 
work on it. All of the horses, 
donkeys, ponies, were on a picket line 
and from then on until we closed they 
were never under any kind of a roof, 
otherwise. The over-all ap 
pearance of the quarters was that of a 
combination circus lot and cowboy camp. 
A number of circus type wagons were 
spotted around, plus a motley array of 
buggies, and a 
facsimile of a Western stage 
of the stock 


free 
being 


school 


Was 


cookhouse sideshow 


stock, 


Canvas Or 


reasonable 
coach. All 
in prime condition 
this was a “thing” with Tompkins. Mis- 
treat an animal and he was on your 
neck, but hard. 

“Dr. Turner’s farm 
ferred to as being at 
was then and still is, 


carriages, 


Was 


was always re 
which 


a place on Route 


Lahaska, 
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202 just before you come to New Hope. 
The farm was not along the highway 
but was back along the Delaware River. 
From the spot where the show was 
quartered you could see men working 
and plowing in fields quite a distance 
away and I was told they were working 
at the Mercer County, N. J. Reform 
Farm the Delaware. If you can 
find out where the Mercer County Re- 
form Farm was in 1913 Dr. Turner’s 
farm was directly across the river on 
the Pennsylvania side. His home, barns, 
and other outbuildings not far 
from the field where the show was being 
shaped up. The wild west had 
heen kept indoors during the hard win- 
ter months.” 


across 


were 


stock 


Berkery described Tompkins as a 
“legitimate western” «personality, a 
splendid horseman, champion trick and 
fancy roper, and bucking horse rider. 
He was a close fried of Will Rogers and 
in 1913 was in his early forties. He was 
a first class gentleman in every respect. 
His wife was a lovely lady a fine 
equestrienne and a busi- 
ness woman too.” 


very erood 

Tompkins was of the highest moral 
character. He didn’t smoke, drink, 
use profanity. That he demanded the 
same high standards of conduct and be- 
havior of his employees can be deter- 
mined by a look at the “Rules and Reg- 
ulations” which printed on the 
reverse of every contract signed by 
associated this his show. 


were 


those 
read as follows. 


om 4 a5. 4 


a 


Photo No. 6 — Mabel Hackney on “Var- 
dius,” her five gaited “haute ecole” me- 
nage horse, shown on the Tompkins Wild 
West Show season of 1913. Here Mrs. 
Tompkins has on western dress but dur- 
ing her act in the arena she wore tra- 
ditional riding habit with top hat and 
rode side saddle. Denny Berkery Collec- 
tion. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Rule ] Rising Call. Each and every 
member of Company, will be given a 


rising call 15 minutes before breakfast 


nor 


These 


hour. All passenger wagons will leave 
promptly 45 minutes after rising call, 
and in no case will be allowed to wait 
for tardy ones. Such must reach next 
town (at their own expense) on time 
for their duties, or be subject to fine 
or immediate dismissal. 

Rule 2 Irregular Days On days 
when Show may arrive in town late, al] 
must remain on lot ready for immediate 
calls for parade or openings. 

Rule 3 Openings and parade. Any 
member who shall be late for, or detain 
parade, act, concert, or opening will be 
subject to a fine of $1.00 for each of- 
fense. 

Rule 4 Stalling. All musicians must 
play (all the time) when an act is on, 
and in no shall they leave their 
seats in Band during the performance, 
unless called upon to seat people. 

Rule 5. Smoking. No smoking will be 
allowed on parade, or during openings 
or performances. Any one caught smok- 
ing during such hours will be fined 


$2.00, 


case 


tule 6. Swearing. No profane or in- 
decent language will be tolerated either 
around lot or hotels, under a penalty of 
$2.00 for each offense. 

Rule 7. Gambling. No poker playing 
or gambling will be allowed at any 
time or place, by members of this Com- 
pany. If you must gamble, you cannot 
stay here. Such will be dismissed with- 
out notice. 

Rule 8. Drinking. Any member who 
shall intoxicated, while in the 
employ of this show, whether it be dur- 
ing working hours or not, will be 
ject to a fine of $5.00 or immediate dis- 
missal, and any employee so discharged 
shall forfiet his hold back salary. 

Rule 9. Chasing. No member will be 
allowed to publicly associate with im- 
proper characters at any time, and no 
mashing will be allowed around the lot. 
Fine, $2.00. 


hecome 


sub- 


Rule 10. Stealing. Any employee who 
shall steal the most trifling article, will 
be immediately discharged and turned 
over to the proper authorities. 

Read these rules carefully and often, 
as they constitute a part of your con- 
tract and will positively be enforced. 

The shows modus operandi and movy- 
ing procedure from town to town on 
it’s route was basically the same as the 
many overland (or mud) shows on the 
road at that time. Berkery describes it 
this way. ) 

“Daily jumps averaged 10 to 15 miles, 
with 15 to 25 over Sunday. The heavy 
train moved at night leaving right after 
the tear down and the teams 
rarely could go faster than a brisk walk 
it took all night to make most 
The executives, 


since 


moves. 
“star” 
rooming’ 


musicians, and 


erformers slept in hotels or 


} 
houses, and made the moves in Ccarrages 
in the early morning. The performing 


stock, parade wagons, chandelier 


wagons, cowboys, Cossacks, Indians, and 





workingmen also made the moves in 
the early morning after sleeping on the 
lot. Everyone ate on the lot. 

The show employed a strong advance 
and put up colorful paper in style and 
quantity typical of an outfit of this 
size. A very colorful herald was used 
(which is reproduced her), a sheet 
22 x 28, which was folded in the center 
making four sides or pages. In those 
days the show’s agent would stuff them 
in the mailboxes along his route, a 
practice later prohibited by the post of- 
fice department. 

When late April rolled around the 
framing of the new Tompkins shaw had 
been completed. The 1913 season was at 
hand. A total of at least nine large, 
medium, and small wild west outfits 
making daily stands were ready to roll. 
Heading the list was the large railer, 
Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill Combined, 
which unfortunately would be making 
it’s last tour as before the season could 
be completed Bonfils and Tammen 
(owners of the Sells-Floto Circus) 
would foreclose on the mortgage they 
held on the Two Bills Show (as it was 
commonly called) and put it out of busi- 
ness. Other large railers included Miller 
Bros. and Arlington’s 101 Ranch, Okla- 
homa Ranch (owned by Arlington and 
Beckman), and Kit Carson Buffalo 
Ranch. Smaller shows included Buck- 
skin Ben’s, Irwin Bros., and Jones Bros. 
Fully twenty-five large and small cir- 
cuses were also on the road and were 
always considered prime competition for 
wild west outfits such as Tompkins. 

Opening date for the new Tompkins 
show was Sat., April 26, 1913 at New- 
town, Pa. Stands for the remainder of 
the first week, all in Pennsylvania in- 
cluded Hatbor, Jenkintown, Lansdale, 
Ambler, Souderton, and Doylestown. 

On May 4 the show went into New 
Jersey for a stand at Frenchtown. In 
mid-June the show had moved up into 
New York state. During the latter part 
of June Denny Berkery was “elevated” 
from cookhouse flunkey to pony punk 
and very shortly to “dog and pony” man 
because the regular man, Parker An- 
derson, walked off without warning. 
Denny knew the routines and cues so 
he took over for the balance of the sea- 
son. 

The show never had a printed route 
card. It was posted periodically in the 
cookhouse where those who wanted to 
could write it down. At times the route 
was carried in the Billboard but more 
often it was not. 

Ever now and then the Billboard 
would run articles informing the rest 
of the show world what was new with 
Tompkins such as this story which ap- 
peared in the July 26, 1913 issue. 

“The Tompkins Wild West & Cooper 
& Whitby Shows have been doing fine 
business thru New Jersey and New 
York states. Capacity business ruling 
most of the time since opening date. 


The combination of wild west and circus 
seems to meet with great favor in the 
smaller towns as endorsed by the over- 
floying business nearly every night in 
towns that heretofore have been con- 
sidered matinee standouts. 

“Al F. Wheeler, one of the proprietors 
of the enterprise, visited the show last 
week and it Is now rumored that the 
season of 1914 will find this concern on 
rails as a 14 car aggregation. Since the 
show left winter quarters it has been 
greatly enlarged, 10 lengths of seats 
and two sections of canopy having been 
added to the outfit and 8 large head 
of heavy draft horses purchased. 


July 26 — Holland, N.Y. — 10 miles 
On August 1 at Gowanda, N.Y. a 
large group of Indians from the Cat- 
taraugus Reservation visited the show. 
Woodhull played on Sat. August 23 
was the last stand in New York and 
the following day the show moved into 
Pennsylvania for a stand at Westfield. 
The show rarely every played a stand 
without some kind of competition from 
other shows but opposition was never 
closer than when Tompkins played Can- 
ton, Pa. on Sept. 1 and was followed the 
very next day by the Frank A. Roobins 
Circus, a medium sized railroad show. 


Photo No. 7 — Sideshow front of Tomp- 


kins Wild West Show, season of 1913. 
On platform is Milton Zedna, sideshow 
manager, making opening. Banner on left 
is for the “untameable tion act” of Capt. 
McKibben. Denny Berkery Collection. 


“Among the acts that are meeting 
with favor are the Famous Barlow 
Ponies, Miss Mabel Hackney with her 
dancing horse, Vardius, and the Donetta 
Brothers, acrobatic act. 

“The bare fact that Charles H. Tomp- 
kins personally directs the wild west 
end of the performance Is a guarantee 
that it will be of the “gilt edge” order. 

“The show will make a very long sea- 
son, lasting until the snow flies. If the 
first half of the season is criterion, this 
show is among those to be figured in 
seasons to come.” 

By the end of June the show was 
still in New York and up along the St. 
Lawrence River and Lake Ontario and 
by the end of July was in the vicinity 
of Buffalo and near Lake Erie. At Avon, 
N.Y. on July 17 the team on the lion 
cage ran away but no damage was done. 
At Caledonia N.Y. the next day Mike 
Welsh of the Welsh Bros. Circus visited. 


A typical weeks route showing dis- 


tances travelled each day is as follows: 
July 21 — Perry, N. Y. — 6miles 
July 22 — Castille, N. Y. — 7 miles 
July 23 — Pike, N. Y. — 14 miles 
July 24 — Areade, N.Y. — 15 miles 
July 25 — Springville, N. Y. — 16 


down thru Pennsylvania as fall ap- 
proached and entered Maryland Sept. 
25 at Manchester. On Friday, Oct. 3, 
at Sykesville, Md. a blowdown after the 
matinee leveled the arena canvas but 
everything was up again before the 
night show. Continuing on southward 
the show was in the Baltimore area with 
a stand at Cockeysville on Oct. 4. 

The final weeks were spent in Mary- 
land and the season came to a close on 
Oct. 22 at Vienna. Business had been 
gcod throughout the season despite the 
pre-world War I depression the nation 
was then in, and the 1913 season was 
not generally considered very good for 
most outdoor amusements. 

The day following the closing Berkery 
returned to his home in Philadelphia. 
He said there was talk around the show 
that the baggage stock was to be sold 
off in Vienna with exception of a six 
horse hitch of white horses and the 
arena stock, ponies, donkeys, carriage 
stock, wagons, and all gear shipped 
back to New Hope quarters by rail. It 
is doubtful this occured. In any event 
the the show returned to New Hope to. 
winter. 

Denny says he saw Tompkins, 
Wheeler, and Dr. Turner at the horse 
sales a few times during the winter of 
1913-14 and it was his firm intention to 
return to the show for the 1914 season, 
however when he got home he was 
given the choice of returning to school 
or going to work. He chose work and 
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Photo No. 8—Tompkins Wild West Show 
on lot, season of 1913. Rider in fore- 
ground is Mexican, Augustine Ontiveros. 
Wagon at left is the chandelier wagon 
and was formerly the Al F. Wheeler clown 
bandwagon. Vehicle in center is rig used 
as the old Deadwood stage coach in show 


moving 
home as an 


got a job in a newly opened 
picture theater near his 
usher and after a few months got a 
chance to move up to the projection 
room as an apprentice. He said he didn’t 
know whether he should continue with 
this return to Tompkins but 
finally decided to stay in the motion 
picture business for a while and then 
return to the outdoor field. A lot of 
things interviened, including two years 
in the army during World War I, and 
it was 17 years before he ventured again 
into the outdoor field in 1931, incidently 
with Al F. Wheeler. 

The Jan. 17, 1914 Billboard mentioned 
that the Tompkins show was in winter- 
quarters at Lambertville, N.J. This is 
just across the river in New Jersey 
where Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins estab- 
lished a home. The equipment and stock 
in all probability remained at the same 
location on one of Dr. Turner’s farm but 
possibly the quarters site was moved. 
Anyway, the quarters were 
henceforth said to be located at Lam- 
bertville in all of the trade publica- 
tions. 

Any plans for putting the show on 
rails were cancelled, however for the 
1914 season Al F. Wheeler terminated 
his partnership with Andrew Downie 
and taking his part of the equipment 
framed a 14 car show which went out 
under the Wheeler Bros. title. 

The March 21, 1914 Billboard had 
this interesting article about the win- 
terquarters activities of the Tompkins 
show and plans for the 1914 season. 

“Repairs have practically been com- 


job or 


show’s 
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and parade. Larger tent in left back- 
ground is “Pad” or dressing top. Small 
tent at right is cookhouse. In front of 
the wagon on left and behind the picket 
line of horses can be seen some of the 
acelylene lights fixtures which were used 
to illuminate the arena. Berkery Coll 


pleted on the Tompkins Wild West and 
Cooper & Whitby Circus equipment and 
the painters are nearly through with 
the wagons. The new bandwagon and 
tableau have arrived at Lambertville, 
N. J., the winter quarters, and are real 
circus wagons in every respect. All the 
wagons will be uniform in color. 

“The show will have a number of new 
animal acts this season and more circus 
acts and the Wild West will be improved 
over last season. 

“Frank Scott will be with the 
as fancy and bucking horse rider, mak- 
ing his fourth year with this outfit 
(Authors note including the fair unit 
Tompkins had prior to 1913). Milton 
Zednay is expected to arrive at the 
winterquarters in a few days to lay out 
his sideshow. He has a feature this sea- 
son which he says will be original and 
the first time with any show. He has 
made some illusions for the show and 
says that sideshow will be so strong that 
the people will return on the comeout 
to see the house of mystery. All stock 
with the show has wintered well and 
will be in shape for the opening. 

“General Agent George M. Forepaugh 
is still in charge of the winter-quarters 
and is busy laying out the route and 
planning ways to get up the best show- 
ing with his new line of special paper. 
The concert will be one of the pest 
riven with a circus. There will be five 
features, one of which will be George 
Asplund, the bull whip cracker. He is 
now on the big Vaudeville time in the 
West.” 

No 


show 


details have turned up on the 


new bandwagon and tableau mentioned, 
and since no photos have appeared we 
can only speculate about them. It was 
evident the show needed a little flashier 
bandwagon and an additional tableau 
wagon to beef up the parade. Best 
source of these wagons would have 
been from the Al F. Wheeler equipment 
at Oxford, Pa. 

Despite the heavy ballyhoo 
have always given at start of each new 
season that they were “bigger and bet- 
ter than ever before” there is no indi- 
cation that the Tompkins show of 1914 
wasn’t about the same as the previous 
season, both in physical layout and 
quality of performance. In fact the show 
is believed to have changed very little 
in this respect during the five years it 
was on the road. 

The list of wild west shows going out 
in 1914 dwindled somewhat from 


snows 


had 


the previous year but there were still 


several strong outfits headed by the 
Miller Bros. 101 Ranch Wild West and 
Young Buffalo Wild West, both fairly 
large railroad shows, and then there was 
Kinnie Bros., Irwin Bros., and Wyoming 
Bills, the latter a new title and format 
for the Welsh Bros. Circus. 

Tompkins opened the 1914 
April 25, at Lambertville, N. J. and 
remained in the state until late May 
when it went into Connecticutt on, May 
27 for a stand at Lakeville. After a 
ccuple weeks in the state the show pre- 
ceeded on to Massachusetts with first 
stand coming at Palmer on June 9. 
Back into Connecticutt on June 17 at 
N. Cleavenorville and a few additional 
stands the show next headed into Rhode 
Island where stands were played in 
period June 22-26 at Hope Valley, 
Wakefield, Shamrock, and Ashaway. 
Then followed a few more weeks in 
Connecticutt and after crossing the 
state the show entered New York at 
Millbrook on July 15. 

Tompkins did not elect to make an- 
other extensive tour thru upstate New 
York and after only eleven stands 
headed into New Jersey at Sussex on 
July 30 and remained in the staate thru 
September 15 with exception of a 
single stand in Pennsylvania. 

Several notices of the show’s stay in 
New Jersey appeared in the Billboard. 
The Sept. 5, 1914 issue reported the 
show at Belmar, N. J. on August 23 
and mentioned that after a week of good 
business it was staying near the ocean 
and many of the arena folk were en- 
joying the bathing. An advertisement 
appeared in the same with the 
show wanting a good circus drummer, 
cornet and clarinet players to 
strengthen the band, good circus acts 
with ground acts preferred. Ad _ said 
show planned to stay out until late in 
the fall. 

The Sept. 19, 
story. 

‘“'Tompkins-Cooper-Whitby Shows by 


season, 


issue 


1914 issue carried this 





Dixie DeVere. Glassboro, N. J., Sept. 6 

We are stationed this Sunday just 21 
miles from Philadelphia where most of 
the folks went this morning. Charles 
Forepaugh, only living brother of Adam 
Forepaugh, visited the Berlin, 
N. J. makes his home. He pre- 
sented Uncle Jim McPherson with some 


show at 
where he 


were used on the 
Adam Forepaugh wagon over 30 years 


stakes and pins which 


Ao 
cA Re 


The show 
tered Maryland on 
then played 
in the 


headed south and en 
Sept. 16 at Rising 
four additional date 
went into Pennsy!] 
vania where it remained until returning 
to Maryland October 1 at Sandy 
Springs. Moving further south the show 

Virginia at Waterford on Oct. 
after a number of stands came 
into Maryland Oct. 15 at Pooles 
[It remained in Maryland until the 
Manchester on Oct. 21. 
1914 Billboard 
and summar 
ized the 1914 season very nicely as fol- 
lows. 

“Manchester, Md. Oct. 22 The clos- 
ing (yesterday) for the Tompkins Wild 
West and Cooper & Whitby Circus in 
this city was a bright and sunshinny 
day (as they have been lately) with peo 
from far and near by the 
hundreds. Tompkins was scheduled to 
close the 20th but Manchester was 
added making the season one day 
longer. Business thru Maryland and Vir- 
ginia was exceptionally good and the 
show goes into winter quarters with a 
record seldom achieved by larger out- 
fits. 

“The season opened April 25 at Lam 
bertville, N. J. (Col. Tompkins’ 
quarters) in a heavy rainstorm, in spite 
of which packed played 
both afternoon and evening. From there 
the show went through New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticutt, and Rhode 
Island meeting with much opposition 
but holding its regular prices all season. 
Four turnaways recorded. 
1956 miles. The jump 
miles and the shortest 3. Only 
one stand was lost Little Falls, N. J. 
of the bad conditions of the 
however opened and 
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“With few exceptions 
was about as opening. Carl 
Mitchell, band leader, was away for 
awhile during summer but returned and 
closed with the show. There were no ac 
cidents of any kind. Show left for Lam- 
bertville, N. J. where it will 
open in 1915. Col. Tompkins expects to 
enlarge the outfit add more “cir 
for next Capt. Jim Me- 
Pherson will have full charge of getting 
show into shape.” 

War in Europe was now a reality hav- 
ing begun in the summer and although 
no sense of had yet come 
the American government or 
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personne] at 


close same 


quarters 


and 


cus” season. 


crisis 


upon 
people 


Photo No. 9 Part of the Tompkins 
Wild West Show lot, season of 1913. 
Vari-colored horse being led by gaucho 
rider is “Wild Spot,” challenge unrideable 


showmen did have some apprehension 
on the effect of during the 
coming 1915 Canada was al 
ready in the war and with the sharp 
dropoff of European trade, business 
conditions in the States which had been 
considered rather dull for all of 1913 
and 1914 didn’t appear would get any 
hetter. 

Still fewer wild west outfits an 
swered the call of the 1915 season. The 
Sturtevant files lists only three regular 
touring wild west shows in addition to 
Tompkins, Miller Bros. 101 Ranch, 
Texas Bill’s and Tiger Bill’s. No doubt 
there were a few other smaller 
on the road. 

The May 8, 1915 Billboard carried 
thethe following excellent article with 
many details given concerning the open- 
ing of the Tompkins show. 

“TOMPKINS WILD WEST SHOW. 
Opening Takes Place at Lambertville, 
N. J. No Delay at First Performance. 
Lambertville, N. J. April 28 The 
Tompkins Wild West Show opened it’s 
1915 this city, it’s winter 
quarters, last Saturday, and to use an 
old expression, ‘the show is bigger and 
better than ever’. It was an ideal circus 
day and the attendance at both the 
afternoon and evening performances 
was eceptionally big. 


business 


season. 


shows 


season in 


“The show is one of the cleanest and 
best outfits of its size on the road, and 
the opening performances were given 
without a hitch. Several of the perform- 
received beautiful bouquets. Col. 
Tompkins’ roping was warmly received. 
Mabel Hackney, with her dancing horse, 
Vardius, could easily lay claim to 
Equestrienne Queen. 

“The Cowboy Band of fourteen pieces, 


ers 


bucking horse. Show offered $50.00 to 
anyone who could mount and stay in the 
saddle for one minute. Portion of the 
arena |s shown In left background. 


lead by Clinton B. Ogden is “some” band 
and makes a flashy showing in the 
parade with the boys bedecked in bright 
red shirts and shaps and Stetson hats. 
And, by the way, the parade rivals 
those of a great many larger shows. The 
cowgirls, for ability and 
are hard to be excelled. 


appearance, 


“The ring stock is in the pink of con- 
dition, as is the baggage stock, which 
is due to the excellent taken of 
them by Frank Scott and Perry Camp, 
respectively. 

“The big show is under the capable 
management of Col. Charles H. Tomp- 
kins, assisted by Mal Bates, and gobs of 
credit must be given them for the suc- 
cessful opening. Uncle Jim McPherson 
is general supt. and Harry Hargreaves 
is boss of props. Del Adams (Dixie) has 
charge of the cookhouse. 


care 


“The sideshow under the management 
of Milton Zednay, is without a doubt 
one of the most up to date sideshows 
on the road today. Among the features 
are: Capt. Hargreaves and his hand to 
hand battle with Wildfire, the untam- 
able lion; Hilary, the handcuff king; 
Mr. and Mrs. Iram, mental telephathy; 
Parker Anderson’s educated ponies, fea- 
turing Daisy, the “talking” pony; Mlle. 
Lorain, with her den of reptiles, intro- 
ducing Big the monster python; 
Milton Zednay’s Punch and Judy. 

“The program runs as follows: Dis- 
play No. 1, grand entry; No. 2, garland 
drill; 3, pony express; 4, Chick Varnell, 
on the silver wire; 5, pick-ups by cow- 
boys and girls; featuring Dixie Devere; 
6, clown specialities; 7, Parker Ander- 
son and his troupe of dogs; 8, quadrille 
on horseback; 10, garmeque wheel; 11, 
roping by cowboys; 12, Chick Varnell, 


Jen, 
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on the Roman rings: 13, chase for a 
bride; 14, clown number; 15, military 
drill by Anderson’s ponies; 16, Frank 
Scott and Augustine Onteverio, riding 
act; 17, sharp and trap shooting, How- 
ard Savage: 18. The Buckers, featuring 
Wild Spot; 19, Miss Mabel Hackney and 
Vardius, dancing horse; 20, horse thief, 
featuring “Circus”, the horse-thief 
catching 21. grand finale. Mal 
Bates, official announcer. 

It appears the Cooper & Whitby por- 
tion of the title had been dropped and 
nowhere is it mentioned again in the 
trade publications in conjunction with 
the show. Likewise it was omitted from 
the letterhead used by Tompkins in this 
period. 

Information on the 1915 route is very 
skimpy, but it appears the show spent 
the first weeks of the New 
Jersey. On June 11 it was in New York 
at Hamilton and from the few dates 
available seems to have been in that 
state for many weeks, evidently making 
another extensive tour as it did in 1913. 
As late as August 19 the show was still 
in New York at Avoca. 
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Billboard coverage of the show’s ac- 
tivities was also very light, however the 
following did appear in the June 26, 
1915 issue in the column, Under The 
Marquee by Circus Solly. 

“The following are excerps taken 
from The Windsor (N.Y.) Standard 
“Tompkins Wild West & Circus which 
sojourned in Windsor Sunday and Mon- 
day, is composed and managed by the 
sort of people whom we enjoy meeting. 
The total abstinence from profanity and 
roudyism was particularly noticeable 
and remarked upon by citizens of the 
village who visited the circus grounds 
during the raising of the tents and 
while preparations for the circus were 
in progress. Everything was clean and 
wholesome, nothing to offend anyone. 
Should Col. Tompkins return to Wind- 
sor at some future time he would be 
assured the best patronage our town 
could afford.” 

Leaving New York the show went 
south, in all probability thru Pennsyl- 
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vania but maybe thru New Jersey, on 
down thru Maryland and the next posi- 
twe date we have puts the show at 
Beaver Dam, Va. on October 28. Clos- 
ing date of the season was Nov. 20 at 
Warsaw, Va. making this the longest 
eason so far for the Tompkins show. 
The Dec. 4, 1915 Billboard carried the 
following story under heading, “TOMP- 
KINS SHOW CLOSES.” “Lambertville, 
N. J. Nov. 25 Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Tompkins of the Tompkins Wild 
West Show, arrived at their winter 
home in this city this week. The Tomp- 
kins show closed the season at Warsaw. 
Va. last Saturday and the stock and 


equipment were placed on a large farm 


near there for the winter. Clarence 
Hanagan is in charge of the quarters. 
The season just ended according to Mr. 
Tompkins was the longest he has ever 
had the show on the road, exactly seven 
months, covering 2700 miles. Mr. Tomp- 
broke his arm on Nov.'11, other- 
the show would not have 
until Dec. 1 as scheduled.” 
During the winter of 1915-16 several 
developments took place at 


kins 


wise closed 


important 
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Photo No. 10 — Early morning unloading 
scene on the Tompkins Wild West Show 
lot, season of 1913. Several of the plain 
flat bed drays used to haul the show's 
seat planks, jacks, stringers, poles, etc. 
are shown unloading on the lot. Denny 
Berkery Collection. 


the show’s new quarters at Warsaw, 
Va. Two automobiles were purchased to 
be used by the show’s advance in 1916 
and at least two, possibly three, trucks 
were acquired to help move the show 
from stand to stand. Several shows were 
now using a few trucks to augment 
their regular wagons and plans were 
even being discussed for totally motor- 
ized shows. 

Whether or not Al F. Wheeler and 
Dr. Turner remained associated with 
Tompkins in the ownership of the show 
during it’s entire life is not definitely 
known. From Dr. Turner’s interview in 
1952 it appears that he was but prob- 
ably Wheeler was out by 1916. No fur- 


ther mention is made of either Wheeler 
nor Dr. Turner being associated with 
Tompkins in the trade publications. 

The 1916 season saw a much larger 
list of wild west shows going out. In 
addition to Tompkins there were 101 
Ranch, Texas Bill’s, Carlisles Frontier, 
Harry Hill’s IXL Ranch, Irwin Bros., 
Montana Belles, and California Frank’s. 
All of these were travelling type shows. 
Pawnee Bill had a wild west unit play- 
ing for celebrations and in parks. 

Tompkins had planned to open the 
1916 season at Warsaw, Va. on April 15 
but postponed the opening until April 
22 due to bad weather. 

Although the show’s' route was 
carried in the Billboard for a goodly 
portion of the season, few, if any, re- 
ports on the show were published. How- 
ever, the show still had the same type 
performance with a number of circus 
acts in it as before. Other than the ad- 
dition of the motor units the physical 
layout changed very little. 

The show spent the first part of the 
1916 season entirely in the state of 
Virginia and finally entered West Vir- 
ginia on August 2 at Mailington. It re- 
mained in that state for the rest of 
August with last known stand August 
30 at Star City. No other dates are 
known until the closing stand at 
Nomine Grove, Va. on November 11. It 
is believed the show spent the entire 
season in the states of Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

The Dee. 23, 1916 Billboard carried 
the following story under heading 
“TOMPKINS WILD WEST SHOW. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tompkins off for West. Three 
New Barns built at Quarters. 

“Warsaw, Va. Dec. 16 Col. and 
Mrs. Charles Tompkins have just re- 
turned from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and then go on a trip to Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

“Carpenters have finished three nice 
barns at the farm, two of which are 
being used for the stock, and one for 
the wagons. A paint house is also to 
be added. Nearly all the wagons are 
new having been purchased the 
latter part of the past season while the 
show was on the road. 

“Augustive Onteverio has charge of 
the ring stock at the farm, while Rudel 
Tibbs has charge of the draft horses. 

“The new car on which the ticket 
wagon will be mounted is expected to 
arrive shortly. This will make the fifth 
car with the show, beside the two in 
advance. (Author’s note, later reports 
indicate only a total of 3 trucks were 
used back with the show with two autos 
in advance). Carl Mitchell has been 
bandmaster for past four years. Charles 
Hackney of El Reno, Okla. has been en- 
gaged as second agent of the show for 
Oo hy a 

“Tompkins Wild West Show roster — 
Charles H. Tompkins, prop; Mal Bates, 
asst. mgr.; M. H. Tompkins, treas. and 


ones, 





M. A. Turner, auditor; C. O. 
Hackney, gen agt; H. W. Turner, local 
contractor; Chas. V. Hackney and Roy 
Atkins, special agts.; M. A. Turner, con- 
tracting press agent; G. Weldo Gregory, 
mgr. sideshow; Ray Jones, equestrian 
dire; John Costello, gen. supt.; M. H. 
Tompkins, supt. privileges; Carl 
Mitchell, musical director: Chick Var- 
nell, supt. tickets; John 
Thomas, Dell Adams, 
supt. commissary dept.; Red Richard- 
son, supt. lights; Ben Ray, supt. props; 
Augustine Onteverios, supt. ring stock; 
George Thompson, supt. working crew; 
D. Williams, supt. animals; H. B. Lee, 
blacksmith; Roy Atkins, mgr. auto No. 
l; Charles V. Hackney, mgr. auto No. 
2; Mal Bates, checker-up; Doc Deming, 
announcer; twenty-six wagons and 
three machines (trucks). Show opens at 
Warsaw, Va. April 

What relationship, if any, the H. W. 
Turner, contractor, or the M. A. 
Turner, auditor, was to Dr. Henry Wil- 
son Turner, who was a partner of Tomp- 
kins when the show was organized is 
not known. Charles V. Hackney is pre- 
sumed to have relative of Mrs. 
Tompkins. 
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same number of 
were on the road in 
year. The list in- 
Willard (new 
show), Mon- 
Sis- 


Approximately the 
wild west 
1917 as the previous 
cluded Buffalo Bill - 
title for the 101 Ranch 
tant Bill’s, Carlisles Frontier, Clay 
ters, Dakota Max, Texas Bill’s 
and of course, Tompkins. 

Tompkins opened the 1917 
April 21 at Warsaw, Va., it’s‘ 
town. On April 6 the United States had 
declared war on Germany and the na- 

now in World War l1: indus- 

ranking up and very shortly 
would be full, factories 
booming, and generally the populace 
would have more money to spend on 
amusements than in many years. Show- 
men expecting a good 
There were adverse factors which would 
get progressively worst towards the end 
of the year and much worst the follow- 
ing season. Government restrictions 
would be firthcoming but these would 
affect railroad much more than 
overland shows such as Tompkins. The 
draft would also take more and more 
men as the months went by and all 
shows would feel this pinch before the 
1917 

Tompkins began the with an 
extensive tour of the states of Virginia 
and West Virginia and experienced the 
best business ever for the show. The 
show was popular in the territory thru 
which it played and although the routes 
never took it too far from it’s home base 
due to the limited territory that could 
be covered by an overland show Tomp- 
kins was a well known personality with 
a reputation for putting on a top notch 
wild west show. Had the show ever gone 
on rails and made an extensive tour of 
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Front and back covers of the Tompkins 
Real Wild West and Frontier Exhibition 
and Cooper & Whitby’s European Circus 
herald used by the show, season of 1913. 
This was a very attractive 22 x 8 sheet 
which folded into a beautiful little book- 
let. Art work and printing was done by 
U. S. Lithograph Co. Denny Berkery Col- 
lection. 
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the country there is no doubt Tompkins 
and his show would have ranked right 
at the top of the wild west field. 

The 1917 season closed somewhat 
earlier than in the past few years on 
October 13 at Masontown, Pa. The show 
then went into quarters at Uniontown, 
Pa. despite earlier announcement it 
would winter in Masontown. 

The Oct. 6, 1917 Billboard carried a 
nice article on the show as follows. 


 f ear 
13 at Mason- 
Quarters will 


“Tompkins Shows Have Banner 
—Season Closes October 
town, Pa., Where Winter 
be established. 

Good weather has been the rule for 
the past three weeks with the Tomp- 
kins Wild West Shows, and business has 
been excellent, in fact this has been the 
banner year for the Tompkins Shows. 
Virginia and West Virginia both gave 
the shows fine patronage from June 1 
until the present time. There were three 
complete turnaways in one week in West 
Virginia, the making only 18 
miles on the week (moving every day). 

“The show will close Oct. 13 at Mason- 
town, Pa. where it will winter. The draft 
horses will be put to work there for the 
winter and the ring stock will be 
at a riding academy in 
Frank Meany, 


moves 


placed 
Pittsburgh in 
charge of chief of 
boys. 

“Col. Tompkins 
out again next year 
agement. He expects to use motor 
trucks exclusively. The three trucks that 
have the past two seasons 
amply prove that trucks can do the work 
as well as horses, and at less expense. 

“Mr. Tompkins received a 
his mother and 
Texas during the 
six weeks with the show. 

Clarence Hackney 
agent, reported to the 
and is stationed at 
Floyd Trover, 
“Hack” up front. 
Stocker (Old Stock) makes a 
hit with his Roman riding act each per- 

Helen and Milt Dill are back 
show, having cl with the 
Willard Shows. Carl Mitchell’s 
Cowboy in the moun- 
lost a man all sea- 
son. There are four Mitchells in the band 

Carl, Cecil, Charles, and Nellie, and 
all are rea] troupers. 

“Chick Varnell is the mainstay 
(circus )dept. this being Chick’s fifth 
year with the Tompkins Shows. Mal 
Bates is a big hit with his comedy cycle 
act, one of the best in the business. Mal’s 
fourth year with the show. 

“Wild Spot still holds the limelight as 
a real bucking horse, and makes such 
riders as Meany and Stalker ride every 
time they try him. He is only 18 years 
old. 

“Cecil Mitchell expects to put out a 
tab show opening soon after the close of 
the season. Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins will 
spend the winter at El Reno, Okla. 
where they have purchased an elegant 
home. Walter McClain, draft stock boss, 
goes into the Quartermaster Dept. of 
the U Aramy. 

At this point there is every indication 
that Tompkins planned to tour his show 
again in 1918 and even decided to try it 
as an all motorized show. The Dec. 29, 
1917 Billboard told of his plans for the 
next season as follows. 
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Photo No. 11 Tompkins Wild West 


Show band, season of 1914. Note bag- 
gage wagon in back with portion of Cooper 
& Whitby Circus title showing. Tompkins 


“TOMPKINS WILD WEST SHOWS. 
To move by Motor Trucks Next Season. 

“El Reno, Okla., Dec. 22—Next Spring 
Tompkins will be an all motor truck 
show with the exception of the arena 
No baggage horses will be car- 
ried at all. Eight trucks will be used to 
transport the tents, seats, etc. The arena 
stock will be used over the road to pull 
light rigs as before. In this way the 
show will be able to make bigger jumps 
and at the same time will cut down the 
carrying of at least one extra load, the 
baggage stock tents. Col. Tompkins 
tried out the truck idea the pust season 
For the advance the 
same number of cars as were used the 
past two seasons will be used, with the 
exception that one of these will be a one 
ton truck. The ticket wagon as the past 
season will be mounted on a truck. 

“The show is stored at Uniontown, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins motored to their 
home in El] Reno, Okla. Walter McClain 
brought a car of stock to El Reno then 
joined the army.” 

The above article is the last one that 
appeared in the Billboard concerning the 
Tompkins show. Sometime prior to start 
of the 1918 season Tompkins decided not 
to go out. There does exist some con- 
fusion on this matter. The March 30, 
1918 Clipper listed Tompkins as going 
out and Charles Hunt in the book, “The 
Story of Mr. Circus” says that his show 
(Hunt Bros.) had stiff competition from 
the Tompkins show in Virginia in 1918 
but it is believed that Mr. Hunt was 
mistaken on this and had in mind either 
the 1916 or 1917 seasons at which time 
Tompkins did play extensively thru Vir- 


horses. 


with good success. 
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title was on reverse side. Note seat 
planks, five high, under arena canvas 
canopy in background. Fred Pfening Jr. 
Collection. 


ginia. This is only mentioned in case it 
might cause confusion to some readers. 
3oth Tompkins and Dr. Turner in inter- 
views in the early 50’s stated that 1917 
was the last season for the show. I made 
a thorough search thru the entire 1918 
sillboard file to see if perhaps the show 
did make a few dates but as indicated 
before no mention at all is made of the 
show. 

The reason for closing the show was 
purely due to World War I conditions. 
Tompkins was still under 50 years of 
age and had he so desired could have 
kept the show out for many 
to come. But he evidently read 
rectly the handwriting on the wall that 
1918 and the remaining war period 
would pose many difficult problems for 
traveling shows. Showmen throughout 
the country by the spring of 1918 were 
feeling the strong pinch of World War 
I. Help was scarce and getting scarcer 


seasons 


cor- 


This season pass for the final tour of 
1917 is printed in blue and brown on 
light blue cardboard. Pfening Collection. 


and the draft was playing havoc with 
show’s personnel. When George W. 
Christy, who owned a two car circus, 
got drafted himself he had to his 
show. Mugivan and Bowers realized 
difficult times were ahead for show 
men and even for the 1917 season they 
cut down operation of two 
one. And for 1918 they reduced the num 
ber of cars on their John Robinson Cir 
cus from 45 to 28. Tompkins felt it 


. ] 
sel] 


shows to 


was 
time for him to retire from show busi- 
ness and he did. 

He and his wife established 
nent residence in El Reno, Okla. 
they had built a home 
the don’t 
know. There are no reports of it having 
been sold intact so probably it was just 
sold off in bits and Tompkins 
opened an automobile agency in E] Reno 
and operated it until 1933. During the 
time he lived in El] Reno he 
one time as mayor and was on 
numerous local, state, and federal proj- 
Mrs. Tompkins died March 29, 
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1950. 

On Jan. 15, 1951 Charles H. Tomp 
kins was honored by being made a life 
member of the Oklahoma Historical As- 
sociation. At ceremonies held at the 
time Tompkins presented to the As- 
sociation all of the momentos, trophies, 
photographs etc. he and Mrs. Tomp- 
kins had acquired during their long 
years in showbusiness. The events in- 
cluding Tompkins’ speech the evening 
of these ceremonies have been duly re- 
corded in The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
published by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 

Charles H. Tompkins died at Glen 
Rose, Texas May 29, 1957. El Reno had 
lost it’s most distinguished and beloved 
citizen. Tributes from all over the na- 
tion poured in. The Tompkins collec- 
tion mentioned above can be viewed in 
the Library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Building in Oklahoma City. 

The author acknowledges the assist- 
ance of the late Richard E. Conover who 
furnished him the Tompkins routes 
from the original Grace collection, and 
also of Denny Berkery who’s idea and 
immense help made this article possible. 


CIRCUS WAGONS 
DESTROYED IN PERU 


A fire on March 22, 1971 in Peru, 
Indiana, destroyed the large bandwagon 
featured each year in the Peru Circus 
Festival parade. The wagon along with 
two other former Cole Bros. Circus wagons 
were in a building that had been sold by 
the Circus City Festival group about a 
month before. 

Eight other wagons had been moved 
from the building on March 13. One of 
the wagons lost was owned by CHS mem- 
ber Robert E. Weaver, of nearby Mexico, 
Indiana. 
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By Fred D. Pfening, Jr. 


Over the years a number of short 
lived shows have appeared upon the 
American cireus scene. One of these was 
St. Leon Bros. in 1931. It was organized 
by and featured the Wirth Family of 
riders from Australia. 

The patriarch of the clain was 
Marizles Martin Wirth, daughter of 
John Wirth, founder of the Wirth Bros. 
Circus, the largest and oldest circus in 
Australia. Marizles was born in Dalby, 
Queensland, Australia in 1870, and died 
in 1948 in Flushing, New York. She 
married John Martin, who took the 
Wirth name. John Martin Wirth died in 
1907. 

Mrs. Wirth started her active career 
at the age of 13 and soon acquired re- 
nown as a rider. With her brothers, 
George and Philip, and her husband she 
toured the world with Wirth Bros. Cir- 
cus. 

“Auntie” Wirth, as she was familiarly 
known, was a globe trotter, her tours 
with the Wirth cireus took her through- 
out Australia, South Africa, South 
America, England, Europe, India and 
the East Indies. 

With her two daughters, May and 
Stella, top-notch riders, and their hus- 
bands Frank and Philip Wirth (adopted 
sons of Mrs. Wirth) she came to Amer- 
ica in 1912 to appear with the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. The Wirths remained 
with the Barnum show the following 
season. They later returned to the Ring- 
ling fold and were featured on Ringling 
Bros. in 1917 and 1918 and with the 


eombined shows in 1919 and 1920. The 
family appeared with the Walter L. 
Main Cireus in 1921, 1922 and 1923, and 
returned to Ringling Barnum for the 
1924 to 1927 seasons. During this en- 
tire period May’s single riding turn was 
the real feature of the family, she was 
featured in a special lithograph that 
originated on the Ringling show and 
has been rehashed with various names 
as late as on King Bros. 


In the late 1920s Frank Wirth, May’s 
husband, became associated with George 
Hamid in the booking business. Wirth 
was one of the early producers of 
Shrine sponsored circuses. 

During the winter of 1930-31 Frank 
Wirth decided to frame a tented circus 
using a European one ring format. 
with really first class acts to play one 
week stands under Shrine auspices. The 
Shrine circuses of that period booked 
only the featured top acts of the big 
circuses, playing winter dates in the 
off season. 

Stella Wirth’s husband’s family 
name was St. Leon and this was the 
origin of the unusual title. 

Frank Wirth was president; Larry 
Boyd, associated with Frank Wirth in 


The St. Leon letterhead was a most un- 
usual and colorful one. The background 
is printed in silver, with the photos of 
May Wirth, the Wirth Family, the Honey 
Troupe and the Robinson elephants in 
color. All illustrations from the Pfening 
Collection. 
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The Wirth Family is shown in a 1913 
photo, seated are Stella, Phil and May 
with Frank and Mrs. Wirth standing. This 
photo was taken a year after they arrived 
in America from Australia. 


was managing di- 
secretary 


the booking business, 
rector: James Sullivan 
and Phil Wirth was treasurer. The well 
known Fred Bailey Hutchinson was 

| manager. 


Was 


hired as general! 

Other staff members were; Harry C 
Fitzgerald, publicity director; Jimmy 
Victor, band master; Tommy Poplin, 
electrician; George Pappas, cook house; 
and Fred Meers, Auditor. Many out- 
standing acts were booked, they will be 
listed in the program. The John G., 
Robinson elephant act was a feature. 

We unable to determine 
the exact number of show owned trucks, 
would put the number at 
around ten. The big top was a 120 foot 
round top with one 40 foot middle. There 
were chairs on the front and back 
of the ring and star backs on the ends. 

Lew Dufour had an “unborn” show 
on the midway and the side show was 
owned by Mamih Salih and managed 
by Max Kassow, and contained the 
usual Hawaiian Troupe, a sword swal- 
lower, a fat lady, snake charmer, scotch 
piper, half and half, a female giant, and 
“Woof-Woof”, the immune man. 

Mrs. Birdie Boyd and Mrs. Jackie 
Sullivan handled the concessions, keep- 
ing the income in the family of the 
owners. Max Gould had his “arctic de- 
light” soft ice cream wagon on the mid- 
way also. 


have been 


but a guess 


side 


was set for Bridge- 
1931. Johnny J. 
GREATER 
hand at the 


Opening date 
port, Conn. on May 5, 
Kline, publisher of the 
SHOW WORLD was on 


Jorgen M. Christiansen and his Creamo- 
line Stallions are shown in a photo taken 
in the late 1920s. This ts the act that 
appeared with the St. Leon show. 
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opening and reported it in his May 16, 
1931 The Billboard also covered 
the opening and from time to time dur- 


issue. 


ing the season articles appeared in the 


Billboard concerning the show and its 
progress. 

The Wirth’s were sucessful in creat- 
ing the atmosphere of a European show 
with box seats and draps around the 
arena. Opening nighters were dressed in 
evening clothes. Following an overture 
by Jimmy Victor and the band a horse- 
shoe bouquet of flowers was brought 
into the arena and placed near the box 
where the mayor of Bridgeport was 
seated. The Potentate of the _ local 
Shrine paid Frank Wirth a tribute and 
wished the show good luck. The Bridge- 
port Police Commissioner accepted a 
dare to ride Tillie, the elephant into the 


tent and that was the signal to start the 


premeer performance, 

Jorgen M. Christiansen, 
director, blew the and 
was on. The program follows. 

Grand entry, all personal. 

Display No. 1. Indian fantasy of tum- 
tom toms in 


equestrian 


signa! the show 


bling and balancing with 
the background. 

Display No. 2. Mique Cahill, 
swing and endurance turns on rope. 

Display No. 3. The Four Freemans, 
(Mickey and Ethel and family) clown 
acrobats and chair balancing. 

Display No. 4. Phil Wirth and pony. 

Display No. 5 Osaki and Taki, Jap- 
anese equilibrists, balancing and juggl- 
ing’. 

Display 
elephants, 


cloud 


No. 6. The John G. Robinson 
with Curley Noonan, trainer. 
Display No. 7. Wirth Family. May, 
Phil, Stella, Mrs. Marzles Wirth, and 
Wellby Cooke. The big riding act. 
Intermission 
Display No. & 
wire. 
Display No. 9. 


act. 


Golda Honey, slack 


Emil Pallenberg bear 


setween the displays clown offerings 
were presented by Paul and Cristoffo. 
These two from Russia and pre- 
sented typical European clown routines. 

Display No. 10. Jeanette May, aerial 
rings and web. Finished with a Lillian 
Leitzel routine of arm planges. 

Display No. 11. The Honey Family, 
eight people in tetterboard act. 
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The lithographs used by the show were 
stock, Dut were first class as shown in 
this one from the Harold Dunn Collec 
tion. 


Display No, 12. Jorgen M. Christian 
sen and his eight Creamoline Stallions. 
a truely outstanding liberty act. 

As the author reviewed this program 
it is clear that the European traditional] 
performance was presented. Each act 
was allowed to give its complete routine 
and there doubling, allowing 
twelve acts and an intermission to fill a 


Was no 


program of a little over two hours. 

The opening stand in Bridgeport ran 
from May 5 to the 9 under the auspices 
of Pyramid Temple. The schedule of 
playing five and six day stands with 
one day off to move continued through- 
out the season. 

The route took the show to Yonkers, 
N. Y. May 11-16; Utica, N. Y. May 18- 


“oe 


" 
mt) «s 


singhamton, N. Y. 25-30; Rochester, 
N. Y. June 2-7; Erie, Pa. June 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. June 15-20. 

The show moved into Canada for a 
series of dates starting in Toronto, On- 
tario June 22-27. During the Toronto 
date Curley Noonan suffered a stroke 
and John Robinson came on to handle 
elephants himself. The show then played 
Hamilton and Guelph and perhaps one 
additional city in Ontario before moving 
to Medina, N. Y. July 20-22. Lockport 
and Geneva, New York followed. 

During the Geneva date the Billboard 
carried a story that the show was doing 
fine but would close on August 25 due 
to commitments of the for fair 
dates, but would reopen for a fall indoor 
tour in October. 


S-135° 


acts 





The big top was a 120 foot 
with one forty foot middle. 


round top 


Williamsport, Pa. 


3 to 5Bth. The show closed in 


was played August 
W illiams- 
port and was stored in a foundry build- 
ing there. Bloomsberg, Pa. 
for August 6 to &, but Frank 
stated that he felt it best to 
week or so early do to a lessing of busi- 


ness. 


booked 
Wirth 


close a 


Was 


The program remained basically the 
Same during the season with the excep- 
tion of Jack Joyce replacing Jorgen 
Christiansen and Mickey King replacing 
Jeanette May in July. 

Following the closing of the show 
Wirth announced that a fall tour was 
booked and that it would open in Utica, 
N. Y., a city that had given the show a 
warm reception during its stand in 
May. 

Surprising enough Wirth again used 
the St. Leon title in Utica where the 
show played from October 24 to 31. 

Acts used on the fall dates included 
May Wirth; Mabel’s 2 Elephants; 
Mickey King; Ponies; Mickey 
and Ethel Freeman; Gene Dekos Trio; 
Otto Greibling and the Flying Con- 
cellos. A Billboard note stated that Otto 
Greibling was working in the riding act. 

The show play Oneida, N. Y. Nov. 4-7 
and Schenectady Nov. 9-14. And that 
was the last that is known of St. Leon 
gros. European Circus Ltd. 

A careful search of the Billboard 
gives no clue as to the disposition of the 
tents and trucks. They could have been 
leased, however an early season report 
stated that the equipment was pur- 
chased new. 

The Wirths played various fair and 
indoor dates but were not identified with 
any full tour with an outdoor 
show following the St. Leon tour. Phil 
and Stella Wirth were with Hunt Bros. 
in 1945. 

In 19483 Frank Wirth in association 
with Harry Saltzman organized the 
Gilbert Bros. Circus. This show also was 
offbeat by all normal standards. It was 
framed on trucks but the Terrell Jacobs 
wild animal act was on rail show circus 
wagons and had to be moved by system 
flats. Jacobs carried four or five cages 
as well as a regular steel tired baggage 
wagon for the arena. The author visited 
the Gilbert show in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, the day some of the Jacobs lions 
escaped, but that is another story. 


Cooke’s 


season 


The full title is lettered on the ticket 
truck, note the jacks used under the long 
overhang on the back. 


Two of the trucks are 


This four pole square end top housed the 
side show. It appears to have been nearly 


as large as the big top. 


lined up here in 


what appears to have been a parade, with 
a mounted rider in the foreground. 


Some of the Christiansen horses are 
shown in the backyard with girls riding, 
prepared for the Indian fantasy opening 


Two of the 
the back- 


number of the performance. 
well decorated trucks are in 
ground. 





THE WORLDS NEWEST BIG SHOW 


PART ONE — SEASON OF 1934 AND 1935 


The names of star performers have 
appeared many times in circus titles, a 
practice prevalent L875 
than later. When framing a show was a 
relatively operation and the day 

not complicated 
rider or clown could build a performance 
around himself and take to the 
He could do this with an expectation of 
whether or not he had 
any business acumen. Such performers 
North, Richard Sands and 
Charles Rogers were circus proprietors 
in the mid-nineteenth century and men 
with famous acts such as Van Amburgh 
and Driesbach had 
them. But as _ the 
creased so did the 
capitalists and k 


more before 
simple 


to day business a good 


road. 
SOlrn« 5 


as Levi 


named 
capitalization in- 
importance of the 
became the rule to 


shows 


The two flag bearers shown here lead 
off the parade of the Sam B. Dill Circus 
& Tom Mix Roundup in 1934. Circus 
World Museum-Baraboo, Wis. 


after 


By Stuart Thayer 


name the show after the man with the 
money. 

In modern times a handfull of per- 
formers names grace titles. Buffalo 
Bill, Clyde Beatty, the Cristianis are 
some. And perhaps the greatest name 

in terms of public familiarity to 
be at once start and proprietor is that 
of Tom Mix. Excepting only Buffalo 
Bill there is no circus owner who began 
his tented career so well and 
liked by the public. 

As the pre-eminent 
star of the 1920’s Mix 
made audience for his personal appear- 
ances that might have numbered in the 
millions. The limited operation of a cir- 
cus denied all of them the chance to 
see their hero, but he needed little ad- 
vertising of his name to attract an 
audience and only in the most isolated 
areas might he have been unidentified. 

The big truck circus that bore his 
name was on the road five 


known 


movie 
had a ready 


western 


seasons, 


During the life of the show the Tom Mix 
Circus used a number of different letter- 
heads. This one is printed in red and 
blue. Pfening Collection. 


four of them with financial success, and 
during its existence it 
best received 
article and 

some of the 
Circus. 

Mix had wild and circus 
experience prior to becoming a movie 
actor. In 1904 he worked on the Zack 
Mulhall Wild West Show at the St. 
Louis Exposition. In 1908 he was in 
charge of ring stock for the 101 Ranch. 
In 1909 he had his own short-lived wild 
west show at the Western Washington 


was one of the 
shows in America. This 
one other will delineate 
history of the Tom Mix 


west show 


Three of the five cages of the 1934 Dill 
show are pictured lined up for parade 
in San Pedro, Calif., Circus World Mu- 
seum - Baraboo, Wis. 





Seattle. He was 
Carson Buffalo 


Fair in with the Kit 
Ranch and Vernon 
Seaver’s Young Buffalo show for short 
periods and then helped in motion pic- 
tures as a stunt man and stock handler. 
His expertise at western ranch 
niques led to his becoming an 
the Selig Company in 1910. 


tech- 
actor for 


He was immensely 
DOV movie 


popular as 
hero, 
humorous and humane than did 
the great William S. Hart and injecting 
showmanship into the genre. He 
fancy costumes for the day 

featured much Douglas Fairbanks 
eaping and derring-do. Later 

cowboys dressed more 


projecting a more 


lave 


wore 

and 
-type 
movie 
flamboyantly and 
special effects, but 
what Tom Mix had 
another western star had 
until the advent of 


had more bizarre 
they were adding to 
and not 
his film charisma 
John Wayne. 
In 1929 the 
ration offered 
S1O.000 a 


qaone 


American Circus Corpo- 
Mix the huge 


week LO 


salary of 
with thei 
three 
attraction of 
His movie 


appear 
Sells-Floto Circus and for 
he was the 


years 

that 
career was near 
time he was forty-nine 
years old and had been before the public 
fifteen years and the studios were 
grooming actors such as Buck Jones and 
Tim McCoy to take over from the 
master. 


premier 
agyvregation. 
an end at the 


after- 
astride his famous 
Tony, Jr. and surrounded by 
working types who rode 


He appeared in the wild west 
show for Sells Floto. 
horse 
harder 
bucking horses and picked up handker- 
chiefs with what teeth were left 
Mix liked circus work, he had a feel for 
people that the movies denied him. He 
said several times that there was noth- 
ing like audience in person. 


western 


them. 


seeing an 


As at footnote to the salary Mix re- 
ceived from the American Circus Corpo- 
ration in 1929 and the Ringlings in 1930 
and 1931 he was defendant in a suit 
brought by Zack T. Miller in 1933. Mil- 
ler claimed that Mix _ broken an oral 
agreement to appear with 101 Ranch for 
1929. On the stand "Mix admitted he 
wasn’t worth $10,000 a week and said 
he’d done work for Miller at $7 
a week in Mix was defended by 
John M. Kelley, probably at the behest 
of the Ringling interests. The 
tried in Erie, 
a $60,000 


more 


L903. 


case was 
Pennsylvania and ended 
verdict in favor of Miller. 

Sells-Floto went off the road after 
1931 as part of the Ringling retrench- 
ment during the depression. Mix made 
movies in 1932 and went out in 1933 
with a theatre group called the 
Mix Roundup. The show 
Tony, his 


Tom 


movie horse, two liberty 
tricks and the Ward 
This group later con- 
stituted the “Mix” faction in the 
[t consisted of Dail Turney, 


Herman Nowlan. Joe 


norses, Some 


rone T 
sisters aerial act | 
» circus. 


John Agee, 
Sowers, Jack 


consisted of 


This photo of Tom Mix was taken in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 16, 1931, the 
last season he was with the Sells-Floto 
Circus. Pfening Collection. 

Knapp, Carl Robinson and a six piece 
yaand and Irma and Mabel Ward. The 
latter was the fourth Mrs. Mix. 

In Shreveport, Louisiana, Mix 
Carl Robinson that he was going 
partnership with Sam B. 
cus in 1934. Later, in 
South Carolina he told 
the trick rider, the same thing. She had 
been in the after-show on Sells-Floto 
with him and Mix hired her for the cir- 
cus that fall. The public announcement 
came in the Billboard on January 1, 
1934. Thus was born the Sam B. Dill 
Ring Circus combined with the Tom 
Mix Roundup. The equipment was Dill’s 
and had been out in 1933 as the Sam B. 
Dill Cireus. Winter quarters were in 
Dallas, Texas and opening day 
April 20 in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
THE 1934 SEASON 
Dill’s equipment was starting 
Fifty trucks 


told 
into 
Dill in a clir- 
Spartanburg, 
Boots Sallee, 


Was 


Most of 
its fifth year. moved the 
The 1934 Dill letterhead featuring Tom 
Mix was printed in red, with cuts of 


tiger and Mix in blue. Pfening Collection. 
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piG 3 RING 


CIRCUS 


FEATURING 


TOM MIX TONY 


show, thirty-eight of them being semis. 
The first additions for 1934 were 26 
show-owned house trailers. These were 
iniformly banded red, white and blue 
and had Mix’s distinctive signature 
painted on them. (Mix, incidently, had a 
very attractive hand from the evidence 
of surviving letters him). Those 
who owned their own trailers had them 
painted in the same pattern which made 
a fine lot display. Larger trailers housed 
workmen and the 
and staff, but 


from 


takers 
most lived in two, three 
or four man house trailers. Only the 
band had to sleep in tents. The canvas 
consisted of a new big top, 120 with 
three 40’s, a new menagerie top, 90 
Both 


S5Ca- 


some ticket 


vith three 30’s and a new kid top. 
ig tents were 


son as the 


replaced during the 
crowds proved too big for 
hall. 

The weakest part of the 
throughout its history 
erie. In 1935 
mounted cages 
that there were 
elephant was 
B. Dill as he 
Babe, was its name, a very popu- 
lar bull, spoken of with fondness by 
personnel of the show. She was later 
with Bud Anderson and Arthur Broth- 
ers and still later the property of Gene 
Holter in Norco, California. One of 
the whimsical habits by which she is 
remembered is that of reaching through 
between the top and sidewall of the 
cookhouse when the chance occured and 
swinging her trunk about until given a 
loaf of bread. Other stock on the 
included fifty head of horses, 
mules and ponies. They 
in the tent. 

Dill provided Mix 
automobile, a sort of land yacht on a 
GMC that was transportation, 
home and office for the cowboy. The 
thing cost $3400 and Mix was so fond 
of it he wouldn’t let anyone else drive 
it when it was new. 

Dill had plenty of 
perience. He had both 
and asistant manager on the 
inson show in the 


the size of the 

show 
menag- 
truck- 
appear 


was the 
there were five 
and it doesn’t 
ever any 
always enough for Sam 
believed they all 


more. One 


looked 
alike, 


show 
counting 
were displayed 
menarerie 
with a_ bus-like 


chassis 


circus ex- 
manager 
» John Rob- 
twenties. In 1928 he 
was assistant manager on Hagenbeck- 
Wallace and in 1929 held the 
position with Sparks. In 1930 he 
out a forty truck show titled 
Brothers. The same title in 
complaints from the Gentry 


Sam B. 
been 


same 
took 
Gentry 
1931 drew 
family and 


Li's 





he retitled in late season to Robbins 
Circus. In 1932 the title was Sam B. Dill. 

Business was good from opening day 
in 1934. They went up into Tennessee 
and through Kentucky and day and 
dated Russell Brothers two days run- 
ning, at Harrisburg, Illinois on April 
26 and at Carmel, Illinois next day. 
East Ohio proved excellent with Canton, 
Akron and Youngstown among the bet- 
ter stands. Mix got bad news 
about this time in that the appeal of 
Zack Miller’s judgement against him 
had denied by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. 

It was soon apparent that Mix’ name 
was filling the / 


Some 


been 


tent so by May 2 news- 
paper advertising was titling the show 
Tom Mix and Tony heading Sam B. 
Dill’s Big 3 Ring Circus. 

The local ministry in 
diana succeeded in getting the show’s 
license cancelled there for June 24, a 
planned Sunday date. On July 10 in 
Jacksonville, Illinois the menagerie tent 
was worsted by a tornado. The mati- 
nee was on at the time but there were 
no personal injuries. Everyone on the 
show, man, woman and child, pitched 
in to sew up the tent the next day and 
not a show was missed. A new top was 
ordered from U.S. Tent & Awning, a 70 
foot round with 6 poles, narrower but 
longer than the old one, 

Twenty-four new Ford V-8’s were de- 
livered to a wet, soggy lot in Davenport, 
lowa on July 15. The show made an 
arrangement with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Gilmore Oil Company in 
the first half of June that obviated the 
necessity to solicit any banner adver- 
tising. All trucks purchased from then 
on were Fords and even the clown num- 
ber where the car is packed with Joeys 
used a Ford. 

The weather remained wet 
July 18, when it began to be 
sively hot. The first good day, at Ke- 
Illinois, the show took delivery 
new menagerie top new 
top. A new big 
dered about this time. 

This outlay for new equipment was 
typical of the early days of the Mix 
There was any hesitation 
about spending money to spruce up the 
appearance. Mix had his name on it 
and wanted it to be first class. Joe Ford 
was upbraided once when he bragged 
about repairing a truck cheaply with 
used parts; he was told he should buy 
new parts. This may be an area that 
trouble later when the crowds 
were not as thick as they were in 1934. 
One advantage, of course, to new equip- 
ment was that the show moved well. 


Laporte, In- 


until 


oppres- 


wanee, 
of the 
cookhouse 


and a 


top was or- 


show. never 


caused 


The 1934 performance was not as 
strong as it was to be in later years, 
but it was by no means the weakest on 
the that year. Besides Mix, who 
appeared in the spec and a high school 
act and the concert, it featured Walter 
Jennier, who had a great seal act, the 


road 
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Chattanooya 
(Warner Park) 


Mon.-Aug. 


Tom Mix and Tony Positively Perform In 
the Main Show—See Them In Person. (93 y 


Tickets On Sale Circus Day at 
Eckerd's Drug Store—Same 
Price As Charged at the Show 


Grounds. @ WOGA, I 


This 1934 ad made up for the Sam B. 
Dill Circus was reworked later in the 
1934 season using only the Mix name. 
It was also used in 1935. 


Hobson family riding act and the Ar- 
baugh’s and Bell’s flying act. 
The program opened with a pageant 
featuring girls, Indians and Romans. 
2 dogs and monkeys (Helen Ford, 
Roy Hilbert, Mrs. Hilbert) 
acrobats (Arbaugh troupe, Jordan 
troupe, Bell Brothers & Wanda) 
Hobson family number two rid- 
ing’ act 
single traps and muscle grinds 
(Joy Meyers, Ethel Harris) 
Ford packed with Joeys 
Herbert Beeson wire act 
Concert announcement 
Tony Jr., cowboys, cowgirls) 
elephant (Mrs. Hilbert) ponies 
(Roy Hilbert, Helen Ford) 
Clown baseball turn 
Walter Jennier and Buddy, trained 
seal 
lady menage act 
Hobson family feature riding act 
Tom Mix high school act, three 
horses 
Arbaugh’s and Bell’s flying act - 
lengthwise of tent 


Semi-Truck no. 83 carried the cookhouse 
on the 1934 show. Don Carson Collec- 
tion. 


)NGe 


(Tom Mix, 


SAM B.DILLS CIR 


Wild West Concert featuring Tom 
Mix, trick riders Boots Sallee and 
Frank Gusky, with Herman Nolan, 
Ralph Clark, Ed MHendershot, Helen 
Hendershot, Augie Gomez and Ruth 
Gusky. 

From July 18 to 28 Illinois lay under 
a heat wave of such proportions that 
it began to affect matinee business. 
During most of this time the show was 
a week behind Barnett Brothers and 
Harry Carey, their western star, and it 
affected the take. Other cowboys con- 
tributing to the 1934 season were Jack 
Hoxie on Downie Brothers and Montie 
Montana with Al G. Barnes. 

The first accident of the 
cured enroute from Bristol to Kings- 
port, Tennessee on August 11 when one 
of the semis was forced off a mountain 
road by a Two employees were 
killed and four others injured. The dead 
men, roustabouts, were buried in Kings- 
port. 

1934 was the only year the show 
owned its own side show and it was the 
smallest ever carried. W. E. DeBarrie 
was the manager and magician, Rex 
Omar the lecturer, Ada Moore had 
snakes, noma Estelle the mentalist act. 
Others were Jerry Adkinson, cabinet; 
Mrs. DeBarrie, bird circus; Perkins 
Company, dancers; Harold Riley, hill- 
billy; Marie Martino and Dorothy Voss, 
fan dancers; Simmons, Regan & 
pany, minstrels. 

A mixup in Johnson City, Tennessee 
the show to put it up outside 
the city limits. Billboard reported that 
city officials attempted a holdup on the 
Kast Tennessee 
from the drought 
plaguing most of the nation. Crops 
were and produce prices were 
high. It was predicted by the show that 
Tennessee, north Georgia and northern 
Alabama would be good that year. 

Chattanooga, Nashville and Memphis 
contributed turnaways. Heavy rain in- 
terfered with business at Morristown 
and Paris was skipped when the lot was 
discovered to be under water. Coming 
through the Smokies two more trucks 
were damaged in accidents. Motor disci- 
pline on the show dictated a maximum 
speed of 35 and Denny Helms, the 


season OC- 


bus. 


Com- 


caused 


license fee. 
suffering 


was not 
that was 


Or vd 


, « 
le 
a 


Cus — 





This prop truck, with ring curbs showing, 
was lettered with N.R.A. motto “We Do 
Our Best”, during the 1934 season. Don 
Carson Collection. 
superintendant, drove back and forth 
on the route every day keeping an eye 
on things. Joe Ford brought up the 
rear of the column to perform any road- 
side repairs, 

The Arkansas 
Barnes on 
through 
Barnes 
ahead at 


moved into 
twenty days ahead of Al G. 
August 30 and stayed ahead 
five stands. On September 29 
flipped the situation, 
Galveston by two weeks. Barnes was to 
do this again in 1935. This time they 
went on to Brownsville and McAllen 
ahead of Mix. The Texas stand of the 
Dill-Mix show lasted nine weeks and 
business was excellent. By October 13 
it was decided that the 


circus 


rong 


show would 


winter in California as Mix was going 


movie. Sam B. Dill did 
not want to go into California, prefer- 
ring to end the season at Big 
Texas, but was overruled 
it turned cut, his 
been 


to make one last 
Springs, 
somehow. As 
course would have 
the wiser one. 

The banner stand for the season was 
at Amarillo, a full week at the Amarillo 
Fair cheek-by-jowl with the Johnny 
J. Jones carnival. It was not a popular 
stand with the performers being a long 
parade accompanied by dusty winds off 
the Texas plains. By October 27 the 
show was being billed as Tom Mix Wild 
West and Sam B. Dill Circus Combined. 
Dill was not well for the 
months of the 


last two 


eason but refused to 
quit smoking. He was to die of 
February, 1935. By 


lung 
November 
Mox Wild West 
and indicating that 
Dill had sold though it actu- 
ally have occured later, 

Ex-ri soldiers and ranchers 
constantly on the lot in 


cancer 1n 
Tom 
Combined 


3, the title wa 
( ire u 
out, may 
ingers, ex 
wert Texas 
renewing real or imagined acquaintance 
Mix. On November 17 it was an- 
nounced that Compton, California would 
be the winter quarters. The outfit went 
into New Mexico and Arizona and busi- 
ness declined sharply. The State of 
Arizona demanded the purchase of 1934 
license plat es for the whole fleet des- 
pite the fact that it was Nuvember. For 
the 32nd week the went into Cali- 
fornia and played 13 stands at most of 


with 


show 


am 


which only a portion of the seats were 
Dill’s 


was no profit in 


erected, thus proving 
that there 

The show els sed atl 
29th of November. 

They had been out 
95 miles to play 

Business had 
report indicates 
plit $130,000 on the Winter 
established at the Oil 
Exposition Company property in Comp 
ton and put in charge of Denny Helms. 
On January 19 Sam B. Dill announced 
that he would frame a new Sam B. Dill 
Circus for 1935. Eleven days later he 
was dead. 

THE 19385 SEASON 

Plans for 1935 included 
stands, eleven new trucks (see equip- 
list), all new paper from Donald 
son Litho determination to 
parade. The staff was printed in Bill- 
board in its March 16, 1935 and 
it included Dail Turney as general man- 
ager. He had once been Mix’s chauffeur 
the announcer for the theater 
1934 he Sam Dill’s as 

and was to manage the show 
1935 on. Other staff members 
Robert Brown, treasurer: C. A. 
Lawrence, general agent: Pierce N. Wil- 
liamson, advertising manager; Al Oaks, 
contract agent: Harry Paine, 
Duke Lee, back and announcer; 
a. & adjuster; John Agee, 
equestrian director; Denny Helms, su- 
perintendent; Howard Payne, boss can- 
vasman; Jack Burslem, priveleges; 
Nathan Alberts, connection; Joe Ford, 
maintenance; Ed Hendershot., stock; J. 
elephants; Ray Garrett, menag- 
Russell Kelly, props J: € 
Schnare, electrician. 

William D. was bandleader, 
though the still under con- 
tract to Carl Robinson. Robinson was a 
trumpet 
Ted Metz 

side show and it was a strong 

brought hi tent on the 

an odd shaped, carnival-type, pit 
iow top that confuses 
ing at 


contention 
California. 
Riverside on the 


33 weeks, covered 
222 stands in 16 

very 
that the 


season, 


rood: 


been 
one owners 


quarters were 


new grand 
ment 
and a 


issue 


and late) 
tour. In 
sistant 
from 


Was 


were 


press; 


press 
Baker, 


Reece, 
erle; and 
Heney 


band was 


drummer so he had to have a 
player do the actual leading. 


own 


historians look- 
White did 
Stratton the 
platform attrac- 

legless illusion, 
skeleton, midget, frog 
man, 3 illusion, 


photographs. George 
openings and Frank 
lecturer. Among the 
were an armless, 
fat girl, pinhead, 
boy, tattooed 


was 
tions 


legged 


Crem ~ 


“se 


All five of the cages of the Dill show are 
pictured, on the original G.M.C. trucks. 
Don Carson Collection. 

and Roberta-Ray 
woman. It was 
that 


the half 
more of a 


the 1934 


half 
traditional 
edition had 


man, 


sideshow 
peen. 

Re hearsal call went out for March 1] 
with opening day to be March 6, so early 


as to be 


possible only in California. The 
cleared and headed 
north on February 22. Opening day was 
the quarters town of Compton and the 
fine Walter Jen- 
Buddy, died just before the 
opening performance, as hard 
a trouper might have. He 
t out with the and as 
juence for the rest of his 
always carried two seals, 


advance quarter 


response was a one, 
nier’s seal, 
luck as 


unable 


conse- 


was 
Oo ZO show 
career he 
both trained 
to the same state. 

Cold and rainy weather was the fea- 
ture of the first week on the road. Pas- 
adena, Glendale and Hollywood 
wet and chilly. In Hollywood, a five 
day stand from March 13 to 19, the 
show suffered a new lot at LaBrea and 
Fairfax and lost some business when 
patrons went to the historic lot at 
Fairfax and Wilshire Boulevard. By the 
fourth day of the stand business was 
very good. The 1935 nut was 
little high in comparison with 
truck shows. 


were 


$1200, a 
other 


The performance jelled to an hour and 
forty minutes and was presented in the 
following order: 


nistorical 


110 people 


irom co\ wavon to 


pageant 
automobile 
colo. - 


Hobson. ye 


trouping ( 
dogs (Homer 


> 
Bowers) 


Joe 
1 eloud swinging traps 
5 principal acts (Herbert Hobson, 
Juanita Hobson, Ella Linton) 
Tom Mix and Tony, Jr., g 
and mark 


SWinLs, 


un spin- 
smanship 
ial revolves (Miss Zermer, Joy 
3) 
headbalance (Charles Ar- 
(Ashton 
Jordan trio, Howard Bell trio) 
LO e announcement 
11 Irma Ward, arm-over planges 
12 perch act (Charles Arley) 


9 comedy acrobats 


trio, 


mncert 
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c 5 
7 


whirl revolves (Mildred Asher, 
Inez Hubbard) 

menage (John Agee on Gowan in 
center ring’) 

comedy mul 
Jumping aogs 
Helen Ford) 
Babe the elephant (Inez 
Tom Mix and liberty act 


ac} obats., 


(Jack Knapp) 
(Homer Hobson, 
Arlene) 
eymnasts, tumblers 

(many people doubling) 

Riding Hobsons 

Arbaugh’s flying act 

Finale, Spirit of Progress 

Chicago World’s Fair) 

As can be seen this was good, strong 
program and one any truck show would 
have been proud to present. The out- 
standing Irma Ward, who 
was well received in her 100 or so 
planges. Those who saw her consistently 
feel that her act was the equal of 
Lietzel’s in prowess, but that she lacked 
Lietzel’s consumate grace, the comedy 
acrobat numbers and the Arbaugh’s 
who again performed lengthwise of the 
top. Mix’ appearances were always 
popular, though they were more a mea- 
sure of his fame than of his circus 
skill. In his liberty act, as an example, 
the horses were not well trained and it 
Mix’ habit to go sit on the ring 


acts were 


was 


The prop truck was relettered for the 
1935 season, “World’s Largest Motorized 
Circus” replaced N.R.A. Circus World Mu- 
seum - Baraboo, Wis. 


The Big Top and marquee of the 1934 
shows lettering “Tom Mix Is Here.” Wil- 
liam H. B. Jones photo. 


curb and wait when a horse temporarily 
forgot his lessons. 

The show played Francisco 
March 28 to 31. Al G. Barnes was due 
in May 2, over a month later, but Barnes 
put up wait paper with a vengeance. It 
was the billing battle 
that would go over part of two seasons. 
The Barnes owned by 
Ringling, was a native California show 
and considered Mix an interloper in 
territory Barnes had mined for years. 


san 


beggining of a 


aggregation, 


Despite the opposition paper business 
remained good for Mix. The lot in Sa- 
linas underwater for the March 
23 date so the show played Monterey a 
day ahead of the billing, then went back 
to Salinas a day behind. Both towns 
business in spite of the 


Was 


rave rood 
mixup. 

San Francisco contributed a 
away at the new lot at Oakdale 
Bayshore. The downtown parade 
the first one in many years. San Jose 
was a double turnaway. Nathan Alberts, 
ticket described the 
California business, “like the Floto show 
in “Ze. 

The battle with Barnes heightened 
through Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, 
Salinas and Modesto until one night in 
Fresno there was a hand-to-hand battle 
between the billing crews which was of 


turn- 
and 
was 


connect ion 


boss. 


such magnitude as to necesitate police 
interference. The fracas was settled by 
jailing everyone involved. An agreement 
was then made between the shows not 
a Mix man said 


it lasted all of two days. 


to cover any paper, but 

Mix was ahead 33 days in Fresno, 20 
days in Modesto but Barnes kept chip- 
ping away at the lead, as would be na 
tural with a rail show following a truck 
show. By the time Mix reached Port- 
land, Oregon he was 11 days ahead and 
dropped to lead in Seattle. 
Then, in Tacoma, Barnes forged ahead 
by a day. All this time landlords with 
empty were enjoying unusual! 
popularity. 

Tom Mix presented night 
Eureka, California on April 27 
April 28 to the best 
they had had to that time. A new water 
truck and a (#77) 
added that 


(jregcon 


avo day 


show in 
and two 
shows on business 
bus-sleeper were 
week. 

was entered April 30 and 
Washington May 10 and both had in- 
termittent rain and lumber strikes. 
Still, there were capacity houses again 
Astoria was two straws, Ta- 
coma and Spokane turnaways. In Spo- 
kane the night ticket sales were stopped 


and again. 


at 7:30 as all seats were sold, but the 
crowd wouldn’t leave the lot so another 
show was scheduled for 10 p.m. and the 
windows opened again. 


Mix received invitations almost every 
day to speak before luncheon groups or 
similar gatherings. His personal popu- 
larity was immense and it occurs to the 
student that he could have fronted 
something much less in the way of a 
circus and still made money. But here 
strone show combined with a 
national celebrity, a difficult combina- 
tion to oppose, as Barnes was learning. 
For no other reason could a truck show 
hope to survive a billing war of the in- 
tensity of that one in the west in 1935. 
It is difficult to say 


Was a 


who bested whom, 


“Babe” the Dill elephant is shown in front 
of the Compton, Calif. winterquarters of 
the Tom Mix Circus in 1935. Circus World 
Museum - Baraboo, Wis. 
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1935 
was Pasadena, California. Both newspaper 
ads from the Pfening Collection. 


The second stand of the season 


but certainly Mix’ business suffered 


little from the centention. 


Many towns wrote asking to be in- 
cluded in the itenerary. Children Wor- 
shipped the cowboy and, inlike most 


shows, this one played to very heavy 
Until the 


warm the matinees equalled or 


matinees weather became ex- 
tremely 


bettered the night performances in date 


after date. With this circus, more than 
any other since Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West, the personality of the star per- 
former was the great drawing card. 
Unlike a pure circus personality such 


as Clyde Beatty it was not what Mix 
did in the arena that drew the crowds; 
it was what he had done before. 

Other western movie starts were 


that season and all 
thirties encouraged by 
on Sells-Floto. Tim McCoy 
was with Ringling-Barnum, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace had Bill’s Buffalo 
Ranch (but not Gordon Lillie), Bill Cody 
Downie Brothers. Almost uni- 
concert features, 


COWDOV 


Canvas 


the 


under 
through 
Mix’ success 


Pawnee 


was on 
versally they 
only on the Mix show did the 


of the 


were 


appear as part regular perform- 
ance, 

In 1935 the parade was dropped early 
in the the May 
18 Seattle date. In the west, with long 
hops and a heavy show, it was difficult 
to work the parade into the daily sched- 
ule. The show sat overnight on the lot 
and moved in early morning to the next 
stand, setting up the big top by 9 a.m. 
as a rule. 

The billing 


season. It was gone by 


ficht with Barnes was 









renewed in Montana. This one was 
milder than Fresno, but Billboard still 
described it as a “darb”’. Mix billed 
Helena for June 5 and Butte for June 
. Barnes reversed the towns. Barnes 
lacarded Helena first and the Mix 
crew had to do with what was left. 
Barnes claimed they ignored the Mix 
how, but their newspaper advertising 


pointed out that had twenty ele- 
nhants to Mix’ one. “Wait for the show 


> 
Barnes 


tney 
sald. The crowds 
even, Al WG. 
- ] 4. | . 
Hutte witn neil 


inning’ 


tnere 1n 


Barnes w 


best business 


even years. They created some trouble 
f some sort and Mix had a “Hey, 
Rube”’ as a result of it. Babe, the ele 


yhant, cleared the grounds by swinging 
This was the last 


between the shows 


chain. con- 
frontation until 
opening month in 1937. The Barnes 
north into Alberta and Mix 
headed east into Wyoming. 


neavy 


now went 
\ new big top was ordered, 130 with 
Manager Turney said it 
save the cost of a lot of straw. 
Montana stand was good. More 
was spread in Missoula. Double 
capacities were scored in Bozeman, Liv- 
ingston and Hardin. It became very hot 


three 50’ 
vould 
1 ee 
mvery 


Lraw 


by July 1 in Lincoln, Nebraska and 
subsequent matinees began to suffer. 
lowa was spotty as a result. The show 
vent into Illinois and Indiana. 


Rhoda Royal, the old showman, came 
on the show the week of July 20. He was 
to stay and contribute a 
liberty act for 1936. The weather kept 
light, but night busi- 
ness was good. In Sandusky, Ohio the 
Mix and Cole Brothers shows day and 
dated on August 6. There was no paper 
pulling or and much visiting 
back and forth. Cole had a slight edge 
in attendance. They were to come within 


two seasons 


Michigan matinees 


covering 


ten days of each other in September in 
Oklahoma. 

On August 10 Turney announced the 
would not go into the east as 
instead they sloshed through 
wet stands in Ohio on the 
way to Kentucky. An infantile paralysis 
several shows 
to charge their routes at this time and 
suddenly Hagenback, Downie and Mix 
were all headed toward Kentucky where 
Haag Brothers had just played. Barnett 
Brothers were in southern Indiana with 
the same goal in mind. 


show 
planned; 
six foggy, 


scare in Virginia caused 


After tl 


qaown and sat on the lot 
tnen 
Separating 


? ‘ 
LO a 


diana 





The Mix show’s idyll 


Kentucky 


lasted just one stand. They moved into 
Covington on Sunday morning August 


l8 and set up for the Monday date. 
evening performance the 
informed management that all the 


unaer 


tne 
MOLlICe 


irivers were arrest because none 


of the vehicles had rear view mirrors. 
it was not common in 1935 to have such 
equipment, but Kentucky law required 
tnem on trucks. Management soothed 


ne poiice DY apreelnge to correct the ade- 


the show 

until late and 

Indiana line. 

each assigned 

separate bridge, they made a suc- 

‘essful exit from the state, abandoning 
1< : ; +} 


uesday and tore 


| 


made a rush for the 


into columns. 


nineteen days paper in the process. 


The wildcat four In- 
and five 
radio and news- 
until September 7 at Wellington, 
Kansas when they up with their 


billing. 


stands involved 
one in Illinois 
n Missouri, using only 


dates. 


papers 


caught 


[t rained in through 
Missouri and Kansas. The show skipped 
Atchison and drew a very wet lot in 
Lawrenceville. The week of September 
16 was just the opposite, very hot in 
Oklahoma and the were in bad 
condition. Business was reported good, 
however. They made ten stands in Colo- 
rado and then a two day, 634 mile run 
from Grand Junction to Las Vegas and 
closed at California on Oc- 
tober 23. Wintering once again in Comp- 
ton the announcement was made that 
they had played 216 stands in 19 states 
and driven 13,275 miles. Receipts had 
over 1934. 


circus business 


September all 


r< ads 


Barstow. 


been 359, 
The had 
erally good in 1935, through the weather 


been gyen- 


had affected every show on the road. 
Had there been less rain and less heat 
the season would have been better. Bill- 
board announced optimistically that, 


that 
business should improve. 


“now we’re over the depression” 


This 1933 Dodge truck carried horses 
and is almost identical to number 34 the 
International ticket wagon. Both bodies 
in 1935 look alike but the vents on the 
hoods are not the same. Circus World 
Museum - Baraboo, Wis. 
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